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View of the Hudson 
River and New Jersey 
from the top deck of 
the Observation Roof 


He GUIDED TOURS and OBSERVATION ROOFS 
You haven’t seen New York until you’ve seen 
Rockefeller Center; and you haven’t seen Rockefeller 
Center until you’ve taken the Guided Tour, including 
all points of interest and the inspiring 50-mile view 
from the 70 story RCA Observation Roof. 

SPECIAL GUIDED TOUR, INCLUDING OBSERVATION 

ROOF — $1.00 . . . OBSERVATION ROOF ONLY —40¢. 


Inquire Information Desk or write Rockefeller Center 
Observation Roofs, R. C. A. Building, New York City. 
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BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 


MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Philadelphia 


Reliable, Selective Placement Service for School Officials and Teachers 
Consultants for Leading Schools and Colleges M. A. Bryant, Pres. 


711-12-13 Witherspoon Bldg. Walnut and Juniper Streets 


Pennypacker 1223 











CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 
C. H. GORDINIER, Manager 202 WALNUT STREET HARRISBURG, PA. BELL PHONE 3-5797 
Candidates carefully selected. Early registration advisable. 
No charge to school officials 











THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
PHILADELPHIA 


Teachers for Schools — Schools for Teachers — Every Day in the Year 
Service Free to Schools — Economical for Teachers 
E. F. Maloney, Mgr. 


633 Witherspoon Bldg. Walnut and Juniper Sts. 


Kingsley 1745-1746 Personal, discriminating service 














Seeking a Position? 


We are receiving inquiries for teachers, school 
nurses, and librarians. Vacancies in Home 
Economics, Languages, Music, Science, 
Mathematics, Industrial Arts, Physical Ed- 
ucation, and others. Write about your train- 
ing and experience. Sixteenth year. 


WILLIAM K. YOCUM, Manager 
The Baltimore Teachers Agency 
516 N. Charles Street Baltimore, Md. 


THE WINSTON DICTIONARY 
FOR SCHOOLS 


AN important member of a distin- 
guished dictionary family—accurate, 

enriched, easy to use. Attractive il- 

lustrations and maps. Durable. 


Write for full information 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Phila.. Pa. 
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NEW YORK’S MOST EXCLUSIVE HOTEL 
RESIDENCE FOR YOUNG WOMEN 





WHEN IN NEW YORK.. 
TEACHERS PREFER 
THE BARBIZON 


Young women whodointeresting 
things prefer living in the inter- 
esting Barbizon Manner. Its 
fashionable address, its conve- 
nience to important business 
centers, schools, museums, art 
galleries and theatres make it an 
ideal residence for young women. 
Consider too its other advantages 
. daily recitals and lectures . 


music and art studios... a fine 


library .. . swimming pool... 
gymnasium . . . squash courts 
. sundeck... terraces... all 


the cultural pursuits and physi- 
cal activities that smart young 


women enjoy. 


700 rooms, each with a radio 
Tariff: from $2.50 per day 
from $12 per week 


Write for descriptive booklet TM 


The Larbiz OW. 


LEXINGTON AVE., at 63rd ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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School’s ended. A joyous farewell 
to classroom routine. Free for 
your holiday sailing, free to en- 
joy gay cool days and nights in 
enchanting South America. 


SAIL ON UNITED STATES FLAG 
33,000-TON LUXURY LINERS 


§. $. BRAZIL * S. $. URUGUAY 
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38-Day Cruises from New York for 
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After Retirement, What? 


J. M. Berkey, Director of Extension Education, Pittsburgh, 1912-1926* 


ROVISION for after-service years has become a _nation- 

wide problem. In varied forms it has already been 
brought before the voters of more than a dozen states. Some 
of the objectives have found expression in Federal or State 
laws. Help and hope have been extended to the hapless poor, 
the unemployed, and the aged in need. Most of the states 
have retirement laws for teachers and other employees in 
public service. All such measures point towards voluntary 
or enforced retirement with assured support. 

Granting the universal need of social security and the pos- 
sible benefits of enacted or proposed retirement laws, there 
still remains the equally important question—How to live 
after retirement? 

In all related discussion of the need and value of retire- 
ment from active work, this essential corollary seems to have 
been largely, if not wholly, ignored. Whether required by 
law, or accepted voluntarily, a quitting time is inevitable for 
the teacher, the mechanic, the farmer, or the office worker. 
What then? 

Man cannot live by bread alone. Neither can he live a 
satisfying and normal life, even though supported by earned 
dollars or free bread. The habits of a lifetime cannot be 
changed over night; nor can the retired worker make his 
after-service years worth the living when there is no motivat- 
ing plan or purpose for self-expression. 

An adequate pension may spell ease and comfort, but an 
aimless life has no alluring future. What an active worker 
may retire on is a constant stimulus to faithful service, but 
what he shall retire to may prove the abiding joy of a more 
abundant life. 

I have raised a question which I shall not presume to answer; 
nor can it be answered, categorically, or by legal enactment; 
primarily, because it is an individual problem, affected by per- 
sonal ambition, individual tastes, local opportunities, and com- 
munity needs. It is an educational problem, as well, and in 
its universal appeal, calls for helpful and wholesome teaching 
in every department of life and service. It appeals to the 
public press, the open forum, the organized church, the teach- 
ers of youth, to labor unions and government agencies, to 
point the way to the best the retired workers can hope for 
and live by with whole-hearted approval. 


Preparation for Retirement 

Ultimate objectives in any life-plan call for staying vision 
and persistent purpose. In the development of such objec- 
tives certain conditions are essential to ultimate success. The 
hope or the wish for worthy and satisfying retirement will be 
realized only as these conditions are provided for and thor- 
oughly established through the years of active service. What 
are some of the essential factors in this preparation? 


The Right Attitude Towards Work 

Useful labor of hand or brain is a heaven’s blessing, not an 
Eden’s curse. No work is hard that we like and want to do. 
No labor is drudgery when the heart is in it. The true dig- 
nity of all labor is not in the kind of work, but in the spirit 
and zeal of the worker. But while we are ready to accept 
these axioms in theory, is there not a common conviction that 
real work, at least, all physical labor, is but the penalty for 
being poor? Is not this the logical conclusion in view of the 
constant struggle for shorter hours and larger pay? 

Galen, the Greek Philosopher, declared, more than two 
thousand years ago, “Employment is nature’s best physician, 
and essential to human happiness.” It is still true that work, 


* Dr. Berkey retired in 1926 after 51 years of public school service 
in Pennsylvania. 
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honest and useful labor of hand and heart and brain, is not 
only necessary to healthful living, but at the same time, a 
priceless boon to all who would enjoy the best in life and 
service. 


The Conservation of Rugged Health 

A sound mind in a healthy body is the fundamental aim 
in all modern education. It is also the essential requirement 
for useful service and personal well-being. Due care for the 
preservation of sound health and bodily vigor, therefore, is 
a primary condition of normal living and a most profitable 
investment towards a hale and happy maturity, both before 
and after retirement. 


The Wise Use of Leisure Hours 


As the working days decrease in length and the week grows 
shorter for required work, more and more time is lett tor 
recreation and self-expression. These hours of leisure become 
the golden opportunity for a larger and a richer life. Out 
of this margin of unscheduled time come the inspiration for 
youthful dreams, the solid basis of steady progress, and the 
crowning victory of assured success. What we choose to 
do with our spare time spells the difference between routine 
drudgery and constructive progress, between the schooled stu- 
dent and the self-directed scholar, between the victim of chance 
and the master of destiny. 

It wasn’t poverty or accident, or blind luck, that gave to 
history and world benefit a Columbus, an Edison, and a Lind- 
bergh, but the persistent struggle towards a desired goal which 
made their dreams come true. They used their leisure hours 
to best advantage. 


The Permanent Need of a Personal Hobby 

Every man should have a favorite hobby—something he 
wants to be or to do, apart from his regular trade or pro- 
fession. Such a hobby may be related to his own daily con- 
tacts, or be wholly apart from his accustomed or required 
activities. If by chance, or from the force of circumstances, 
he is a misfit as a mechanic, or a teacher, or only part-time 
employed in a chosen field of service, let him give expression 
to his talent or his heart interest, in planning, designing, 
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Cultivating Trees or Flowers 
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doing something he enjoys doing and hopes to keep on doing, 
in leisure hours, workless days, and after retirement. It may 
be writing a book, collecting postage stamps, making rare 
furniture, planting and cultivating trees or flowers, running 
a chicken farm, traveling and sight-seeing in new territory, 
or any one of a thousand activities which will hold personal 
interest and satisfaction in its accomplishment. For women, 
it may be, above all other things, the warm-hearted ministra- 
tions of a private home. 

Dr. Brashear, the astronomer of world fame, whom Gov- 
ernor Brumbaugh proclaimed the first citizen of Pennsylvania, 
in his earlier years spent ten hours a day as a puddler in the 
steel mills of Pittsburgh; yet he found time to study the stars 
and to design and make instruments to reveal their wonders. 
His hobby, through the years of toil, became the golden mile- 
stone on life’s highway and the rich heritage of his later years. 

In answer to a question, my own major hobby has been 
growing trees and flowers. A tree, well planted and nourished, 
is Nature’s embodiment of life and strength and abiding 
values, as the delicate rose is the emblem of perfect beauty. 
Both belong to the American home and grow alike for rich 
and poor. I planted trees about our first home fifty years ago, 
which today are towering pines and wide-spreading maples. 
And I have planted many trees and flowers since for grateful 
shade, luscious fruit, and pleasing environment, which will 
continue to grow and cheer long after the hands that planted 
them have been forgotten. 


An Active and Voluntary Interest in Good Citizenship 

In a certain ward in Pittsburgh, there are over ten thou- 
sand eligible voters. The ward is noted for good homes, 
many churches, and substantial citizens; but the best record 
of actual voters in the last ten years was somewhat less than 
fifty per cent of those eligible at election time. That is not 
a creditable showing for democratic government. It is not 
government by and for the whole people as called for by the 
Constitution we all revere. 

Do we want compulsory voting? Not if we can get the 
government we want by voluntary interest and honest elec- 
tions. The good citizen knows why and for whom he votes. 
He knows for what he pays taxes. He shares in community 
interests and needs, not only at election times, but has an 
abiding concern in community projects for the common good. 
Voting is only a minor, although an important, civic duty, and 
in its intelligent and conscientious function it is the index 
to the voter’s concern for his government, his family, and the 
community in which he lives. Civic consciousness, moreover, 
does not begin or end with retirement from active life. It 
needs to be developed in the schools of the nation, in the 
homes of its people, and through the busy years of useful 
service. Then, and then only, will it be a source of ever-in- 
creasing satisfaction and common good through the after- 
service years. 

Loyalty to Professional Guilds 


Most adults belong to one or more organized groups or 
clans. These may be constituted for benevolent, civic, social, 
or cultural benefit. Their effectiveness depends almost wholly 
upon active and whole-hearted membership; their community 
value upon their avowed objectives. But as a whole, these 
volunteer guilds or clubs are the moving factors of group ac- 
tivity and the constructive force in social and civic progress. 

Loyalty to worthy objectives calls for no retirement, “re- 
gardless of age or previous condition of servitude.” One may 
cease to be active in the clan or group, but interest in, and 
devotion to, the primary objectives of the organization are 
necessary to encourage the workers and advance the cause. 
The success of a football game depends primarily upon the 
schooled and skilled eleven, but the inspiration for their best 
efforts to win the game comes from the cheering thousands 
on the side lines. 

There is another type of loyalty which I think needs em- 
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phasis, especially among school people, namely, the recogni- 
tion of, and loyalty to, educational progress. 

I was at the State Teachers College, Indiana, recently. It 
was the annual home-coming of former graduates, and over 
five hundred alumni were there to renew old-time memories 
and show their loyalty to a larger and better institution than 
they had known in the earlier years. And how the Old School 
has grown since I was graduated sixty-one years ago! The 
Teachers College of today is no more like the Indiana Normal 
we knew in the 70’s and 80’s than the country school of that 
day is like the modern high school; or no more than the 
Pittsburgh Academy of a century ago was like the Cathedral 
of Learning, which is the exponent of Pittsburgh’s educa- 
tional progress in a hundred years. 

As a matter of fact, not everything that’s new or big in 
modern education is permanently good. But we who were 
pioneers in special fields, or plain schoolmasters in the dear 
old days of the “gay nineties,’ may as well accept the fact 
that we have been out-classed by the schooled and skilled 
teachers of today. But it is our privilege, and our duty as 
well, to encourage and support their best endeavor, while we 
watch and wait for promised results. And the reward will be 
ours, as well as the merit theirs. For the greatest satisfaction 
that can come to the true teacher is the realization that those 
who had been his pupils far excel him in useful knowledge, 
constructive ability, and effective service. 

Moreover, loyalty to one’s chosen associates is a basic and 
constant stimulus to continued thought and vigor through the 
after-service years. Gray hairs or bald heads may result from 
mental inertia rather than from wholesome thinking and 
helpful service. The opportunities for voluntary thought and 
action naturally come from the organized group which stim- 
ulates and guides individual effort. 

Therefore, whether retired, rubber-tired, or just plain tired, 
life goes on in ceaseless demand for knowledge, thought, and 
action. The measure of success in meeting these demands 
appeals to all in organized relations to help, to encourage, 
and to enjoy, both before and after formal retirement. 
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Freedom from Worry over the Inevitable 


Work or recreation gives strength and vitality, but worry 
kills. The hope of a brighter tomorrow is an everlasting in- 
spiration, but the fear of impending doom is the messenger of 
calamity and despair. Some people seem to be standing in 
the shadows, waiting for the storm and the rain, while the 
sun is still shining and the day is radiant with promise. After 
all, about ninety per cent of our troubles never happen; and 
for the few that do come, let each day be sufficient for the 
evil thereof. 

But why worry about the inevitable, in any event? David 
Harum is right when he says, “There are two things one 
should not get ‘het up’ about; one is the thing we can’t help, 
and the other the thing we can help.” Worrying about what 
has happened, or is going to happen, will only lengthen the 
shadows of our disappointment and rob us of the joy we 
might have had, instead of the hapless gloom. So in our 
days of retirement, or in getting ready to leave the ranks of 
active workers, let us not grieve over spilled milk, or lost 
opportunities in the earlier days, but live the margin of life 
with what is left to us to do, to live for and to enjoy. 


The Land of Promise 


Whether we dread or welcome retirement, the time will 
come when by law or unavoidable conditions, we enter the 
promised land of rest and leisure. If abrupt and formal, the 
sudden change may bring a brief period of relaxation, a sense 
of freedom from required duties, followed by a conscious 
aloneness, with more leisure than one needs or wants. And 
unless the erstwhile worker has anticipated this sudden change 
in his mode of life along the lines I have suggested, there will 
inevitably come the desire to be useful or helpful somewhere. 
If he fails to contact congenial associations and part-time 
employment, he is destined to drift into life’s shadows, a blank 
in the world’s progress, with only regrettable memories of the 
earlier years. 

Let me note a few illustrations—not from books, but from 
personal knowledge and observation: 

(a) Near my boyhood home there lived a man we knew 
as “Uncle Gid.” He had been a farmer, and evidently a good 
one, for at sixty years of age, he turned his farm over to his 
boys and came to town to live out his days in quiet and con- 
tented leisure. For a short time all went well, but he hadn’t 
enough to do, and had never developed special interest in 
anything but hard work on a hilly farm. So he went to 
nearby farmers and offered to help in field work. But this 
soon lost its personal appeal, and then he settled down to an 
aimless, listless, and do-less pastime. In a few years he died, 
because he had nothing to live for. “Uncle Gid” was a good 
man and a worthy citizen, but he died an old man, too soon. 

(b) In the same community, and about the same period, 
there lived another retired farmer, but more than a farmer. 
I knew him well because he was my first teacher of definite 
memory. When I was seven and he was seventeen he taught 
me to read, to commit to memory the multiplication table, 
and to spell some of the words in the old spelling book. After 
school closed—a four months’ term—he enlisted as a soldier in 
the Civil War. When the War was over he returned to work 
on his father’s farm in the summer and to teach country school 
in the winter. Later, he served several terms in the Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature. He was a charter-board member of a 
National Bank, took an active interest in civic and business 
affairs, always a G.A.R. leader in Memorial Day Services. 
For sixty years or more he was a teacher and church worker, 
and actually taught a large Bible class two weeks before his 
death, which occurred in his 92d year. Yes, my first teacher 
lived a full, free, and satisfying life. 

(c) Going into another field of service, I recall a railroad 
engineer who had served his company faithfully and well for 
more than forty years. When he reached 70 the railroad com- 
pany retired him on a comfoitable pension. At first he seemed 
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pleased, but when he heard the engine whistle, operated by 
another hand, he broke down and cried like a child with a 
broken toy. He was a good neighbor and had many warm 
friends, but when he stepped down from his engine the faith- 
ful engineer had lost the zest and companionship of regular 
employment, and with it the joy of living. 

(d) In the same town, there lived a retired preacher. 
“Father Weekly,” as everybody knew him, had been a circuit 
rider, when Ohio was a frontier country called “The West.” 
I knew him well and oft-times listened, with interest, to the 
reminiscences of his early life. He related how for fifty-five 
years he had not missed a Sunday morning worship with some 
church people. For seventy years he never knew a pain or 
called a doctor. He died at 94. When I greeted him on a 
bright Sunday morning, just two days before his death, with 
a cheery “Good morning, Father Weekly, how are you to- 
day?” he answered in similar glad tones, “Oh, I’m not sick 
Professor; just worn out, that’s all.” 

I don’t know about his earlier years, but I do remember 
that to the last of his days he was always busy, reading, writ- 
ing, preaching at times, chatting with his friends, discussing 
grave questions with men, telling stories to little children, 
and always living a free and happy life all his days. 

From illustrations, such as these, one may learn what re- 
tirement means to different people. 


Growing Older, But Not Old 


Some people live much of their lives in constant fear of 
getting old, and use all sorts of devices for retaining the ap- 
pearance of youth. As a matter of course one cannot help 
growing older, but one can help getting old in thought and 
interest and social relationships. Age is only a quality of 
mind, a temper of will, an expression of life within. For: 

“If in life you keep the zest, if from life you take the best, 

if love you hold; 
No matter how the years go by, no matter how the birth- 
days fly, you are not old.” 

Therefore, let the spiritual self, the ego, find its abiding 
inspiration from the life-saving and forward-looking lines of 
Robert Browning: 

“Grow old along with me, 

The best is yet to be; 

The last of life for which the first was made. 
Our times are in His hands who saith, 

A whole I planned, youth shows but half. 
Trust God, see all, nor be afraid.” 


American Education Week 
November 10-16, 1940 


MERICAN Education Week will be observed next No- 

vember for the twentieth consecutive year. The founders 
who paved the way for the first observance in 1921 planted a 
seed that was to grow greater than they knew. American 
Education Week has become the keystone of the year-round 
program of interpreting education. 

School budgets in many places are greatly reduced and 
elsewhere endangered due to the tremendous pressure for 
public funds accompanied by demands for tax reduction. 
American Education Week was never more important than 
in 1940. 

In 1939 over 8,000,000 parents and citizens visited their 
schools during this observance. In 1940, the general theme, 
Education for the Common Defense, should attract even a 
greater number. 

Materials are being prepared to assist all types of schools 
to carry out this observance. These materials will be ready 
for distribution September 1, 1940. Write the National Edu- 
cation Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton, B.C. 
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The Most Valuable Course 


JoHN RIvErRs 


igen best postgraduate course I ever carried was not in 
my major field or in my minor; it was not even a gradu- 
ate course! 

I had reached that stage which many teachers regard as 
favorable. I was in a large system, teaching the same sub- 
ject to five classes. There was just one preparation. For five 
years I had taught the same book in the manner dictated 
by the superintendent of schools. I knew the subject matter 
thoroughly. I knew all the questions that would be asked . . . 
and the answers. I was proud of the business-like way in 
which my classes were conducted. There was little mercy 
showed to the slow or lazy pupil. If he or she had reached 
the eleventh year, I could conclude that he had the ability to 
do my work had he the mind to. My reputation was that of 
being “tough,” and I didn’t resent it. I failed as ‘many pupils 
as the system permitted. At various times I felt it my profes- 
sional duty to attend summer school. I took more and more 
courses in my major field until I knew quite a lot about one 
tiny section of it. As I look back, I realize I had become more 
and more demanding and exacting as I became more and 
more specialized. 

Then, last summer, I planned to study in a mid-western 
university. A noted professor was going to conduct a course 
in my field. A friend, after hearing that I was going further 
into my previous work, advanced this argument more or less 
facetiously: 

“Why do you go on learning more and more about less 
and less? Why don’t you take a course in . say, college 
algebra or chemistry? [ll wager you haven’t studied a really 
new subject, as far as you’re concerned, for five years. Re- 
member the students who come to you in high school are 
meeting subjects which they have never encountered. Alge- 
bra, chemistry, physics, Latin, French, geometry, grammar (to 
some) are amazing barriers. You, who have taught your 
one subject for so long, have completely forgotten your own 
initial difficulties with it. Take some college chemistry this 
summer.” 

I pshawed the idea, of course. It would be impractical; 
courses cost per credit. My background would never permit 
me to teach chemistry My only contact with the sub- 
ject, and that years ago, was a semester course in a little 
high school up on Lake Erie. But in spite of these sensible 
arguments, I signed up for college chemistry along with an 
already heavy schedule. 

And why do I think this chemistry so worth while that I 
write an article about it? It certainly wasn’t the text; the 
book we were forced to buy had been written by the head 
of the department ten years earlier. It wasn’t the laboratory; 
no place this side of Hades could have been so hot and un- 
comfortable. It wasn’t the boy instructor . . . the less said of 
him the better! 

No, the reason I consider this my most valuable course is 
the grade I received for my labors. I, who had straight A’s 
in my graduate work, was granted a C for an undergraduate 
course! And the cause for my mediocrity cannot be left to 
the instructor, laboratory, text, or my heavy schedule. The 
fault was mine. I wasn’t particularly interested from the first. 
The course was undergraduate, therefore would be taken 
without credit. I found there were many phases of algebra 
and even physics that had to be mastered before the problems 
could be completed. The instructor never could regard me 
but as a bull in a china shop . a native of Historia away 
over in the kingdom of Chemistralia. And there was many a 
dart about postgraduates in undergraduate courses. 

This year I’ve been a much better instructor; at least, I’ve 
been a more understanding teacher. There have been many 
more group discussions, more pupil and less teacher ques- 
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tioning, far less formal lecturing. I’m not nearly so smug, 
so critical, so pigeonholing. 

I would not suggest summer courses outside the major field 
for everyone. Surely the new teacher who comes into a system 
to inherit the tag ends . the unmentionables . . . doesn’t 
need new horizons. The teacher in the small system where 
a handful of instructors must teach all the subjects required 
by the state will not have time for extras. When I started 
teaching, the principal told us at his first meeting, “Pray to 
the Lord that you never get in a rut.” I prayed that I might 
somehow fill the rut into which I had been placed for that 
principal had given me four preparations, two clubs, and had 
made me assistant football coach. 

To the one-subject teacher in the large system, however, 
I believe that courses that are “off-side” will make him a 
kindlier, broader, and a more modest individual. So the next 
time you decide to enroll in summer school, take a course 
that is entirely out of your field. If you have been teaching 
English, try advanced algebra. To be sure, you haven’t had 
algebra since . . . well, long ago, and you’ve forgotten all of 
that. Or if you’ve been teaching algebra, try a course in Brown- 
ing... or Plato. . . or Herodotus. On so many occasions you 
will feel as vague, as indifferent, as lost, and as “dumb” as 
some of your present pupils. 

Next fall, when you return to teaching, you'll be a changed 
person. You'll find yourself explaining that difficult point 
in so many different ways that the bright pupils will be over- 
whelmed at your inventiveness, and the others will suddenly 


“get it.” 


Pennsylvania Winners in Scholastic 
Awards 


Allentown High School, Allentown. 
Robert Garis, Second Prize, $10, Literary Article 
Ambridge Senior High School, Ambridge. 

Anna Mae Pribulsky, Second Prize, $10, Historical Article, Teacher: 

Edith Kerschner 
Annville High School, Annville. 
Tony Wallace, Second Prize, $10, Current Events, Teacher: Henry J. 
Hollinger 
Avonworth High School, Ben Avon. 
Elizabeth J. Doty, Fourth Prize, $5, Poetry, Teacher: Ray Maize 
Bethlehem Vocational High School, Bethlehem. 

John J. Cululi, A Scholarship, Carnegie Institute of Tech., Pittsburgh. 

Francis Baca, Third Prize, $10, Mechanical Drawing, Derby Racer, 
Charles M. Higgins & Co. Teacher: L. B. Kehler 

John J. Cululi, First Prize, $25, Mechanical Drawing, Derby Racer, 
Chas M. Higgins & Company, Teacher: L. B. Kehler 

John J. Cululi, Strathmore Award, $15, Mechanical Drawing, Derby 
Racer, Strathmore Paper Company, Teacher: L. B. Kehler 

James F. Lennard, Third Prize, $10, Mechanical Drawing, Project II, 
Chas. Higgins & Co., Teacher: L. B. Kehler 

James F. Lennard, Strathmore Award, $5, Mechanical Drawing, Project 
II, Strathmore Paper Co., Teacher: L. B. Kehler 

Dormont High School, Dormont. 

Warren McCullough, An Art Scholarship, Cleveland School of Art, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Strathmore Award, Sketching Block, Strathmore 
Paper Co., Teacher: W. E. Reed; “Old Faithful” Supplementary 
Award, $5, in art material, American Crayon Company, Teacher: 
W. E. Reed 

Baxter Jr. High School, Pittsburgh. 

Viola Strahl, Third Prize, $15, Decorative Design, Teacher: Mrs. 

Lundgren 
Langley High School, Pittsburgh 

Marian Davies, Second Prize, $15, Sculpture, Division A, Teacher: 

Mary Stubler 
Mt. Mercy Academy, Pittsburgh. 
Mildred Schmertz, Third Prize, $15, Oils, M. Gruimbacher Co., Teacher: 
Sister M. Hilda 
Peabody High School, Pittsburgh. 
Stanley Kalinosky, Second Prize, $15, Metal Work, Teacher: D. 
Carter 
St. James High School, Pittsburgh. 
Joseph A. Misklow, Third Prize, $5, Piano Solo 
Schenley High School, Pittsburgh 
Henry Bursztynowicz, Second Prize, $15, Ceramic 
South Hills High School, Pittsburgh. 
Charles Guthcerl, Third Prize, $10, Jewelry, Teacher: Agnes Bittaker 
Marcella Streilzel, First Prize, $25, Jewelry, Teacher: Agnes Bittaker 
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Let’s Go to School by Radio 


Edwin W. Cruttenden, Chairman, School Radio Committee, Scranton Branch, PSEA 


T IS Monday night at eight in thousands of Scranton and 

Dunmore homes, time for the local broadcast of the pub- 
lic schools over Station WGBI, Scranton. Children and 
youth gather around the radio, conversation stops, and an 
expectant hush settles. If Johnny or Betty is on the pro- 
gram—and there have been over 1500 such boys and girls 
this year—it is a safe assumption their families, relatives, 
the people next door, and friends are also listening in. Then, 
too, there is the vast number of casual listeners in stores, 
restaurants, automobiles, and homes, for the station WGBI, 
a Columbia affiliate, is popular with a strong, clear signal in 
a difficult reception area. 

Dials are tuned. The arresting voice of the announcer 
comes in with: 

“LET’S GO TO SCHOOL: Let’s go on another radio 
visit—through the medium of your loudspeakers, to one of 
this region’s fine schools. So young or old . . . pupil 
or parent. . . LET’S GO TO SCHOOL! 

“Last week it was Central High School . tonight it’s 
North Scranton Junior High School—from which auditorium, 
crowded with 1100 students to watch the broadcast, we’re 
speaking to you now—by electrical transcription. That is, 
performed during the 2nd assembly period of the North 
Scranton Junior High School this afternoon, the program 
was electrically transcribed, so that now—8 to 8:30 in the 
evening, we're able to present this program to you. In addi- 
tion to allowing you parents and friends who were busy at 
work to now sit back and hear the program it also 
affords an opportunity for each and every pupil appearing 
on the program—those who had speaking parts . . . played 
a violin or clarinet in the orchestra or applauded in 
the audience . . . to hear themselves as they sound to others. 

“Surely a far cry from educational methods of the little 
red school house, this distinctive method of presenting modern 
education in action . . . and featuring your children or your 
neighbor’s children in our Dunmore and Scranton schools, 
stamps radio as the ‘fourth “R” in education.’ 

“But now—it’s on with the program . . . LET'S GO TO 
SCHOOL!” 

The opening announcement tells much but not all of the 
story behind a school enterprise considered unique for edu- 
cational broadcasting in the United States. Behind it are 
definite structure, purposes, and demonstrable results. 


Central Radio Committee 


Broadcasts in Scranton and Dunmore are highly organized. 
They are sponsored and supported by the Scranton Branch of 














Scranton Central 


Cardboard backing prevents paper rattle. 


High School. ‘“Let’s Go to School” broadcast. 


the Pennsylvania State Education Association, working 
under consent of the school boards and superintendents 
through a central radio committee. Seven high schools, North, 
West, South, Central, Technical of Scranton and Dunmore 
Senior, Dunmore Junior, and all grade schools are involved. 
Sub-committees and radio or dramatic clubs in each high 
school or area of grade schools are responsible for the crea- 
tion and presentation of the individual broadcasts. Rotating 
through the schools on a yearly fixed schedule, they originate 
before any one of six school assemblies. Each group plans its 
program months in advance and rehearses several weeks prior 
to presentation. All script material and final auditions are 
under the supervision of the central school radio committee 
and the station educational director. Beyond the opening 
and closing announcements, the programs are entirely pupil 
conducted. 

In Scranton and Dunmore it is believed that if radio broad- 
casting can be made a vital, purposeful life activity for some 
of the pupils, it can be so for all. Hence the opportunity to 
be on a program is extended as far as possible. The results 
of the first semester of 1939-40 showed that in 14 broadcasts 
of the Let’s Go to School half hour, 1253 pupils from 24 


schools participated in music, speech, or mechanics. 


Transcriptions Easily Made 


Preparation of the two 16-inch acetate disks recorded at 
33-1/3 R.P.M. containing the broadcast is a relatively simple 
matter. During the first part of this school year, the station 
at its own expense maintained open wires from six schools 
to the studios where the transcriptions were made. The de- 
velopment of better transportable record cutting equipment 
now permits the station to do the work in the schools and 
thus avoid line charges. Only the microphones on the stage 
are visible to the audience. The cost of the disks is small 
and is borne by the station. 

Transcribing school broadcasts came into being out of 
necessity rather than deliberate planning. Last year the same 
series of programs were presented from the buildings directly 
to the air waves, but when this year’s schedule was to be 
created, no suitable daylight time was available. To broad- 
cast at night was impossible. Engineering and science allowed 
a compromise. 


Advantages of This Type of Broadcast 


Advantages of transcribing a school broadcast for evening 
presentation are many. First the program can be created at 
any suitable time and thus fit into class schedules. The gather- 
ing of an assembly audience can follow normal routine. 
Sound effects and incidental music from the rumble of a 
train to the crescendo of a symphony can be incorporated 
during playback. An unsatisfactory broadcast can be im- 
proved and recorded again. With evening presentation a 
much greater child and adult audience is obtained. Mothers 
and fathers can truly go to school by radio. Pupils can hear 
and learn what others of their age are doing. Those in the 
grades can discover what high school is to be like. If a 
student has been on a program, transcription creates an un- 
usual opportunity to evaluate himself or his group. Lastly 
the recorded broadcasts become available for study and dis- 
cussion in clubs and classes. 

While the broadcasts have a wide variation of material, the 
usual pattern is the development of some central idea through 
voice changes and interwoven music. Racial tolerance may 
be stressed in a dramatization of the life of Columbus and 
immigrant contributions to the United States. The rights 
and duties of a citizen may grow out of dramatized exposi- 
tion on the Constitution and American theory of government. 
Facts from geography and history texts are used to explain 
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the origin of presented songs. Safety concepts are emphasized 
in a radio drama drawn from a sixth grade citizenship reader. 
Most of the scripts are original, built by pupils, groups, teach- 
ers, or university radio writing classes. Adaptations of pre- 
pared material, such as may be obtained from the Educational 
Script Exchange, Office of Education, are sometimes made. 
Newscast of Events 

Besides the half-hour program, Scranton also presents a 
weekly. fifteen-minute studio newscast of events and inter- 
views. Five high schools participate, with reporters from 
each building highlighting significant happenings. Occasion- 
ally some newsworthy pupil will be brought to the station 
for interview. Scripts are prepared by the school news staffs 
and the reporters trained by speech teachers. A former stu- 
dent on this broadcast has now become a full-time station an- 
nouncer and is introducing those who have followed him. 

It is difficult to evaluate a series of school broadcasts in 
terms statistically acceptable. From the opinions of parents, 
teachers, administrators, and students, ample justification 
exists for the belief they constitute a valuable activity. Favor- 
able fan mail is consistent. Teachers attest the broadcasts are 
a most compelling medium for demonstrating the desirability 
of clear and effective speech. 

A recent random sampling survey involving 424 fifth to 
twelfth-grade students in 8 scattered Scranton-Dunmore 
schools showed that 91% knew the exact day and hour the 
Let’s Go to School program was on the air. 17% said they 
always listened, 50% frequently, 28% seldom, and 5% never. 
For opinion of quality excellent was voted by 29%, good 
54%, fair 12%, poor 2%, did not know 3%. Responses to 
a question whether they would like to be on a broadcast 
arouses interesting speculations. 64% were sure they would, 
19% were equally positive they would not, while the re- 
mainder 17%, were undecided. From the controls used in the 
survey, these percentages should hold for the 28,000 students 
in the two school systems. 

School Broadcasts in Pennsylvania 

Returns from a recent questionnaire sent to all radio stations 
in Pennsylvania disclosed at least 25 regular weekly school 
programs over 15 stations in 13 cities. These included Allen- 
town, Easton, Greensburg, Hazleton, Lancaster, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Reading, Scranton, Sunbury, Williamsport, and 
York. Six of the programs were in the morning, 15 in the 
afternoon, and 4 in the evening. Five lasted 15 minutes, 19 
for 30 minutes, and one was for an hour. Approximately half 
of the presentations were by remote control from the schools. 
Only in Scranton was electrical transcription used. 

Where the stations attempted to classify exactly the general 
type of programs presented, drama and music predominated, 
although there was much evident experimentation with 
forums, interviews, talks, quizzes, sports contests, dramatized 
narration-exposition, and news. The station managers con- 
sidered their school broadcasts to be a valuable service to the 
school and general public. 

This brings us to the purposes of school broadcasting. 
Radio holds a tremendous interest for the average child. His 
highly-imaginative life is tuned to the magic of adventure, 
travel, humor, events, drama, and music it creates. A German 
battleship is sunk in the River Platte, and he follows it down 
in the tense description of an observer on the scene. Charlie 
McCarthy jibes his impudence. The Lone Ranger rides again. 
Jack Armstrong, the All-American boy, foils the pirates. There 
is little doubt of radio’s fascination. It is observable in any 
home where there are children. 

Radio broadcasts, to achieve their purpose, must of neces- 
sity be founded on laws of attention, interest, repetition, and 
fatigue. Content must be secondary to method. It is here 
that educators using radio’s medium fail most frequently. 
Unless backed by great prestige and vital national importance, 
the talk or speech technique will not hold the average listener. 
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The discoveries of educational psychology have yet to become 
the basis of method in the schools. The use of radio, how- 
ever, demands their application. Beyond the microphone sits 
the vagrant, fickle listener, gone with the turn of a dial. To 
get his attention, hold his interest, fix his informations, estab- 
lish an emotional base for his attitudes, and avoid his fatigue 
are radio’s problems. They are the educator’s problems also. 
School radio broadcasting is fine in-service training for teach- 
ers in the applied psychology of learning. 

Broadcasting in the schools can be a means of fusing, cor- 
relating, and livening many school subjects and activities. 
Music, drama, speech, composition, history, social problems, 
geography, and practical arts can all be brought together for 
a definite end in a real life project. In addition this end is 
significant and satisfying to youth. Motivation for construc- 
tive effort is compelling. The standards of radio are high. 
What might be good enough for a sympathetic audience of 
friendly classmates and kindly teachers will not do for a crit- 
ical adult world to hear. It must be good. But the rewards 
are there. The recognition of a task well-done is immediate. 


Radio, a Public-Relations Medium 

A second purpose lies in the need for a closer working re- 
lationship between the schools and the community. The 
schools belong to the people, and no matter how high socially- 
minded leaders may place the purposes and functions of edu- 
cation, the nature and extent of the schools will be bound by 
the limits of public opinion and tax revenue. Justification for 
current expenditures, public support for needed curricular re- 
vision, and the continuance of adequate financing are prob- 
lems of public relations which no system can long ignore. 
Radio provides an exceptional means of informing the people. 
The average citizen cannot or will not visit the schools, but 
through broadcasting an educational organization may take 
its message, interestingly, dramatically, compellingly in to his 
home. 

Realism and caution are needed in using school broad- 
casts as a publicity medium. Exaggerated claims or emphatic 
fiats might easily be written into any school script, but to do 
so lessens their value by making the broadcast appear to be 
a form of propaganda. An examination of the Scranton-Dun- 
more scripts reveals a very conservative use of direct state- 
ments on the value of the schools or the need for adequate tax 
revenue, Public support cannot be built by breast-beating 
and appeals; its ultimate base is on the intrinsic and demon- 
strable value of the thing promoted. The schools may well 
be the foundation of a democratic society, but that concept is 
more clearly developed by illustrations of their democratic 
character than by any high-sounding dictum. 

















George Perosh, Central High School, creates the sound of 
rushing waves with dried peas and screens. “Let’s Go to School” 
broadcast. 
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Homogeneous Grouping in Reading 


Harry H. Moore, Supervising Principal, Jefferson Township Schools, 
Allegheny County 


HILE much has been written in recent years concern- 
ing the improvement of reading instruction, most of 
the experiments in this field have been conducted in the 
larger schools. For a period of four years the teachers of 
Jefferson Township schools have been concerned with the 
problem of improving the reading program. Various types 
of experiments which were reported in different publications 
were discussed and in September, 1938, it was decided to ex- 
periment with homogeneous grouping in the classes. The 
results of this experiment may be of interest to other teachers. 
So that the reader may better understand the situation, a 
short description of the school organization follows. There 
was a total enrolment of eight hundred sixty-four pupils in 
the eight grades at the time of the beginning of this experi- 
ment. These pupils were enrolled in eight different school 
buildings under the supervision of twenty-seven teachers. 
The largest of these buildings is a ten-room consolidated 
school and the smallest is a one-room rural school with all 
grades enrolled. Each of the other buildings has two, three, 
or four rooms. 

The experiment was limited to grades four, five, and six 
which will be called the intermediate grades. Included in 
these grades were 306 pupils. This meant that sixteen teach- 
ers would be participating in the study. 

Pre-Test Given 

The Intermediate Reading Test of the Metropolitan Achieve- 
ment Tests? was used because of its organization for testing 
both comprehension and vocabulary mastery. The first of 
the tests was given during the first month of school to the 
sixteen groups of children. The results clearly indicated the 
need for remedial instruction. For example, the grade scores 
ranged from 2.6 to 6.2 in fourth grade, and from 2.8 to 7.1 
in fifth grade, and from 3.1 to 7.8 in sixth grade. 

After the tabulation was completed, the pupils were classi- 
fied. Class schedules were revised in the larger buildings so 
that reading classes met in the various rooms at the same 
time of day. Where more than one grade was assigned to 
the same room, as was the case in seven of the eight schools, 
the problem of classification was comparatively simple. In 
fact, there was no problem whatever in the one-room build- 
ing. Since all reading classes met in the same room under 
the same teacher, it was an easy matter to organize classes 
on the basis of the needs of any small group. 

Pupils Classified 

The plan was to forget grade classification in so far as the 
teaching of reading was concerned and to regroup pupils ac- 
cording to the results of the tests. Pupils of grade six who 
had scored higher than 5.4 were assigned to do the work 
organized for their grade. Pupils of grades five and six 
whose grade scores ranged from 4.6 to 5.4 were assigned the 
work of the regular fifth grade. And the pupils of grades 
four and five who had made grade scores ranging from 3.5 
to 4.5 were to do the work regularly given to the fourth grade 
classes. 

This organization was not altogether as simple as it may 
appear. The reader will wonder what provisions were made 
for the children not included in these groups. The ranges 
of the scores given for the various groups represent purely 
arbitrary selections which gave a starting point. Individual 
conferences were held between the supervisor and the teachers. 
The work of each child was discussed and if, as happened 
in a number of cases, the teacher recommended that a pupil 
be given a trial in another group the case was given further 
consideration. Invariably there were good reasons for the 


1 Published by World Book Company, Yonkers-On-Hudson, New York. 
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teachers’ recommendations, and some of these pupils were 
grouped accordingly. Although the classification brought 
certain sixth graders into classes with pupils of grade four, 
no provision was made for the advancement of any pupil be- 
yond his traditional grade level. This means that although 
certain fourth grade pupils made grade scores of 5.5 and 
higher, none of these pupils was assigned to a fifth or sixth 
grade class. These pupils were encouraged to do wider read- 
ing. Certain pupils of grades five and six whose scores were 
exceptionally high were excused from the regular reading 
classes. Others were organized into small reading groups 
under the supervision of one of the teachers. 

The results of these first tests are found in Table I which 
gives the number of pupils of each grade making various 
grade scores in September. All scores ranging from one-half 
year below to one-half year above each grade norm were ac- 
cepted as standard. Then all scores falling between 3.6 and 
4.5 in grade four were considered as representing satisfactory 
achievement. All those below 3.6 in this grade were con- 
sidered weak. 

TABLE I. NUMBERS OF PUPILS MAKING VARIOUS GRADE SCORES 
ON THE READING TESTS AT THE KEGINNING OF THE TERM ON 
THE METROPOLITAN READING TESTS? 














School Grade Scores in Reading? 
Grade TS 
of 2.6 (3.1 3.6 4.1 4.6 [5.1 5.6 6.1 6.6 7-1 7.6 8.1 '8.6 9.1 
Pupils 3.0 3.5 4.0 4.5 5.0 5.5 6.0 6.5 7.0 7.5 8.0 8.5 9.0 9.5 Total 
IV wncs} 12) 231 3' BiB 9 2 1 0 0 0. 0 “0 “0 104 
\ > 1 18 | 2/19 4 2 3 1 0 0; 0 0 79 
VI 0 0 8/12! 18 | 2 7 7 3 3 0 0 0 87 





Total --.15 24:26 49 51 





READ TABLE: Of the pupils in fourth grade, twelve made scores in 
reading from 2.6 to 3.0; twenty-two made grade scores from 3.1 to 3.5; 
twenty-two made grade scores from 3.6 to 4.0, ete. Similarly read figures 
for other grades. 

1 For grades 4, 6, and 6. 

2The grade score of each child represents the average of his scores on 


the two parts of the test. 


Although the experiment began with 306 pupils in the 
three grades, only 270 were included in the tabulations. 
These were the pupils who were present for both tests. 

Some of these groups met only two or three times during 
the week. The very weakest students represented the largest 
problem. No fourth grade children were sent to the regular 
third grade classes. This decision was made because this latter 
group was not included in the experiment. Too, we felt that 
the results would be better if these weaker pupils were organ- 
ized into small special groups and their instruction based 
primarily upon their needs. In the largest school a special 
class of twenty pupils was organized. 

By the time the re-organization was completed, provision 
had been made for thirty-four different reading groups or 
classes, an increase of ten groups. This increase represents 
the number of special reading classes. The size of these classes 
varied from 3 pupils in the smallest to thirty-six in the largest. 
The time allotted for reading instruction each day varied from 
ten minutes in the one room school to fifty minutes in the 
consolidated school. 

The pupils did not object to demotions, because the plan 
had been carefully explained to the boys and girls and their 
other classes were not changed. In discussions with individual 
pupils the fact was emphasized that they could win transfer 
to a more advanced group by diligent application. 


Children Respond 


As the work progressed it was observed that the children 
who had been placed in lower groups were eager to respond. 
They appeared anxious to proceed with work that they could 
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do; evidences of maladjustment disappeared after the first 
few days. 

It was not long after the program was begun that the 
teachers began to raise questions concerning reading. They 
referred more and more frequently to the work of recognized 
authorities in this field. The teachers found it necessary in 
most classes to devote much time to the mechanics of reading 
and it was necessary for all of them to become familiar with 
the techniques used by the primary teachers. 


Regrouping the Pupils 

In February the Nelson Silent Reading Tests? were given 
to all pupils in these three grades. In order to keep the groups 
as nearly homogeneous as possible it was necessary to reassign 
certain pupils to different reading groups. Several of the 
pupils whose grade scores had excused them from the forrnal 
reading classes were assigned to regular groups. A few new 
ones were given the privilege of devoting this time to library 
reading, but on the whole the results of these tests varied 
little from those of the tests given in September. No effort 
was made to compare the results of the two tests. Nor was 
the progress of the children measured at this time. The second 
test was given for the purpose of studying the need for re- 
classification of the pupils and the Nelson tests were selected 
because they, too, are organized to test comprehension and 
vocabulary mastery. 

The teachers were again given the records for their respec- 
tive groups and were encouraged to organize their classroom 
activities so as to concentrate upon these fundamental aspects 
of reading. A definite effort was made to improve the work 
of each individual pupil. 

During the first week of May a second form of the Metro- 
politan Tests was given to these classes. The number of 
pupils making various grade scores is shown in Table II. 


TABLE II. NUMBER OF PUPILS MAKING VARIOUS GRADE SCORES 
ON THE READING TESTS AT THE CLOSE OF THE TERM ON THE 
METROPOLITAN READING TESTS} 
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READ TABLE: Of the pupils in fourth grade, one made a grade score 
in reading between 2.6 and 3.0: 4 made grade scores of 3.1 to 3.5; six 
made grade scores of 3.6 to 4.0, ete. Similarly read figures for other 
groups. 

1 For grades 4, 6, and 6. 

2The grade score of each child represents the average of his scores on 
the two parts of the test. 


This table indicates that there are yet a number of pupils 
who are comparatively poor readers. For example, if we 
agree to accept grade scores varying from 4.6 to 5.5 as being 
standard for fourth grade pupils at the close of the term, 
we see from the table that we still have 25 pupils who have 
not reached this standard. A clearer picture is revealed in 
Table III where the progress in years is indicated for the 
term. We note that 46 of the pupils have made a gain of less 
than .6 of a year while 55 pupils have made a gain of 1.5 
years or more. The mean for the 270 pupils involved was 1.1 
years. 

The reader may feel at this point that we should have been 
gratified with our results. Progress indicated by a mean of 
more than one year in a group of 270 pupils appears on the 
surface to indicate that the experiment was a success. How- 
ever, as indicated throughout the discussion, we were inter- 
ested in the achievement of the individual pupil. Table IV 
presents comparative data concerning the progress of the 





2 Published by Houghton Mifflin Company, New York, N. Y. 
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TABLE III. NUMBER OF PUPILS MAKING VARIOUS GAINS IN 
READING FROM SEPTEMBER TO JUNE ON THE METROPOLITAN 
READING TESTS! 








Progress in Years? 
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READ TABLE: Of the pupils in fourth grade none failed to make 
progress or fell below his September grade score; twelve made progress 
of from .1 to .5 years, thirty-five made progress of from .6 to 1.0 
years, etc. 

1 For grades 4, 5, and 6. 

2The progress of each child is found by subtracting his September 
grade score from the grade score made on the May test. 


pupils of each grade. This table presented a definite challenge 
to us. It is necessary that we accept the fact that 47.1 per cent 
of our sixth graders were retarded more than one-half year 
in September, but how can we explain that 44.8% of this 
group is still retarded more than six months in June? Com- 
pare this with a drop from 32.7% to 22.1% in grade four 
during the same period. A glance at the third and fourth 
items of the table shows that better results had apparently 
been obtained in grade four than in the other two grades. 


TABLE IV. COMPARATIVE STUDY ©®F THE PROGRESS OF PUPILS 
OF THE INTERMEDIATE GRADES 



































= Grade 

avy ee ONE 
Per Cent of Pupils Retarded More than One-half | 
MORE Tt RN ek oc aeccanseree- | 32.7 30.4 47.1 
Per Cent of Pupils Retarded More than One-half | 
es 2 ee | 22.1 31.6 44.8 
Per Cent of Pupils Making Progress of One-half : 
Year or Less During Term ----........-...-.....- 11.5 20.3 20.7 
Per Cent of Pupils Making Progress of More : | 
than One Year During Term ----------------- Say ae 49.4 43.8 





Use of Results 


Although we were pleased that more than one-half of the 
pupils had made a gain of more than one year, we determined 
to ascertain why some of our pupils had not made satisfactory 
progress. The four tables presented in this report were dupli- 
cated and used as a basis for discussion in our first teachers’ 
meeting in September, 1939. The teachers desired to know 
just what their pupils had accomplished, and they decided 
to complete similar tables for the pupils whom they had 
taught and to compare their results with those for the district 
as a whole. 


General Conclusions 


On the whole, it is apparent that best results were obtained 
in the rooms where one teacher was teaching all the subjects 
to four or more grades. We do not interpret this as an argu- 
ment for a continuation of the smaller school organization, 
but it certainly is a point in favor of the so-called ungraded 
school. In fairness to everyone, it should be observed that 
at the time the experiment was begun the number of weak 
readers in these buildings was proportionately larger. This 
may partially explain why the groups showed greater improve- 
ment, but we have concluded that the achievement of the 
pupils is mainly due to the fact that the teacher was conscious 
of the deficiencies of her pupils and that she taught her other 
classes as reading classes. In other words, in the teaching of 
history and geography, for example, she emphasized the same 
techniques that she used during the regular reading period 
having as her objective the improvement of reading. 
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Where Are We Going in Business 


Education? 


R. G. Walters, Director of Teacher Training, Grove City College 


WENTY-FIVE years ago there was little doubt in the 

minds of interested persons as to the purposes of the high 
school commercial course. It was intended to prepare stu- 
dents to earn their living as office workers—particularly as 
bookkeepers and stenographers—and at the same time to 
give them the essentials of an academic education needed by 
all intelligent Americans for participation in civic and social 
activities. This combination of vocational and cultural aims 
was simple, logical, and understandable. Today, in contrast 
with the situation of a quarter of a century ago, there is 
much uncertainty in the minds of administrators, teachers, 
and employers alike as to what public school business educa- 
tion is supposed to accomplish. Instead of simplicity of aims, 
there is complexity; instead of the aims being logical, they 
often seem to be illogical and inconsistent; instead of their 
being understandable, they are woefully confusing to many 
people. 

What have been the effects of the changes in aims? Nat- 
urally, there has emerged a more complex business curriculum; 
there has been a great increase in the number of students elect- 
ing business subjects; the expenditures for business educa- 
tion have doubled and redoubled; and there has grown up a 
wasteful overlapping of the administrative functions of local, 
state, and national authorities. To add to the general confu- 
sion, many new terms have been introduced which in some 
cases are far less descriptive than the old ones. This is par- 
ticularly true of the names of business subjects. Thus the 
first course in business, which corresponds to general science 
in a high school science curriculum, is variously known as 
general business, junior business training, introduction to 
business, elementary business, and by a dozen other names. 
What was originally called office practice now has six or eight 
designations; time-honored commercial geography is now 
called economic geography, industrial geography, or business 
geography; good old Anglo-Saxon salesmanship is called prin- 
ciples of selling, merchandising, or that most cumbersome of 
terms, distributive work; shorthand is known as stenography 
or secretarial work, and bookkeeping is called record keeping 
or is elevated into high-sounding accounting, although real 
accounting is taught in few high schools since it is a college- 
grade subject. The enthusiasm for new terms has even re- 
sulted in the manufacture of words that are without etymo- 
logical foundation, as witness the word “buymanship,” which 
is found in an occasional curriculum, and which must make 
Noah Webster turn in his grave. In fact, in no field of 
secondary education have writers and speakers seemed so de- 
termined to invent an unnecessary multiplicity of terms as in 
the field of business education. 


Larger Variety of Business Employees 


Now let us analyze the factors that have brought about the 
changes in aims and have caused the present confusion. First 
of all was the realization that business activity is not limited 
to keeping books or writing shorthand. Shortly after the turn 
of the century, studies of census reports and occupational sur- 
veys of local communities began to be made. The first rather 
superficial investigations were followed by more thorough 
studies which brought to light the fact that in most commun- 
ities, as well as in the nation as a whole, bookkeeping and 
stenographic jobs were far outnumbered by selling jobs and 
by office jobs of a non-bookkeeping and non-stenographic 
nature. Included among those engaged in selling are em- 
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ployees of retail stores, filling station employees, waiters in 
restaurants, farmers who sell from wayside stands, traveling 
salesmen, insurance and real estate salesmen, and the thou- 
sands of specialty salesmen. Among those engaged in office 
work of a non-bookkeeping and non-stenographic nature are 
order clerks, billing clerks, stock clerks, filing clerks, shipping 
clerks, mail clerks, payroll clerks, statistical clerks, telephone 
operators, and operators of all kinds of office appliances. The 
realization that a large proportion of business employees are 
neither bookkeepers nor stenographers naturally affected the 
original simple aims of business education and frequently 
brought about a change from the old one-way commercial cur- 
riculum (still followed in a few schools) in which all business 
subjects were required, to a curriculum consisting of two, three, 
or even four distinct sequences. Recently, there has been 
another innovation, the setting up of a core curriculum with 
practically all the business subjects offered as electives. We 
thus have three distinct types of business curricula in use at 
the present time, which are planned to prepare students for 
a variety of business occupations instead of just two—book- 
keeping and stenography—as was originally the case. 


Rural Area Business Training 


The second factor which made for complexity of commer- 
cial education was the realization that business activity is not 
confined to large cities, but is a characteristic of even the 
smallest village and the most remote rural region. This being 
true, small rural high schools are justified in offering business 
training, but business training of quite a different type from 
that offered in large cities. Thus, although the small rural 
community uses few if any skilled stenographers, corporation 
bookkeepers, operators of complicated office machines, or de- 
partment store salespeople, it does contain stores, filling sta- 
tions, farms, and other small business enterprises, the owners 
and employees of which should understand marketing pro- 
cesses and selling principles, should know the fundamentals 
of commercial law which they encounter every day, and should 
be able to typewrite, to prepare common business papers, and 
to keep simple records. This attempt to care for the needs of 
small high schools represented a further expansion of the aims 
of business education. 


Social Business Subjects 

Shortly after the World War, high school curricula ‘were 
adjusted to meet the changing social conditions to which the 
War had given birth. At first the changes affected the aca- 
demic curriculum only, but as time passed, the business cur- 
riculum was also affected and the social business subjects— 
commercial geography, commercial law, and economics—be- 
came quite popular. The introduction of these subjects was 
but a belated recognition of the true nature of business, for 
after all, business is primarily a social activity. Unfortunately, 
as with all worth-while movements, extremists soon appeared, 
and with the extremists the social aims of business education 
seemed more important than the vocational aims. Not sat- 
isfied with introducing the generally accepted social business 
subjects, nor with stressing the social topics occasionally found 
in subjects that are only semi-social in nature, the extremists 
attempted to “socialize” the strictly clerical subjects. Their 
advocacy of such absurdities as socialized penmanship, social- 
ized typewriting, and socialized shorthand brought ridicule 
upon them and upon business education in general. For- 
tunately, after a couple of years, the agitation of the extremists 
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died down and a modified social aim became an accepted 
characteristic of business education. 
‘Education for Personal Use 

Often confused with the social-emphasis movement, but in 
reality quite distinct from it, was the fourth factor affecting 
business education—the teaching of business subjects for per- 
sonal use. Here was an aim that made a strong appeal to 
academic students, and in those schools in which business 
subjects were taught for personal use, they were elected by 
great numbers of academic students. Typewriting became 
especially popular, for the ability to operate the typewriter is 
of value to everyone. College students may type daily and 
term papers; housewives may type recipes, menus, personal 
letters, and letters ordering household necessities; lawyers may 
type their own briefs; physicians may type their patients’ 
records; and secretaries of clubs or other organizations may 
type their minutes. In fact, typewriting has so many personal 
uses that it is questionable whether it can long be considered 
as a strictly business subject. 

What is true of typewriting is true to a less extent of other 
business subjects. Bookkeeping is of personal use to the house- 
wife in planning her household budget, to secretaries and 
treasurers of clubs, societies, churches, and lodges in keeping 

- organization records, and to mechanics, business men, and 
professional men in keeping records for the preparation of 
their income tax reports. Salesmanship likewise has numer- 
ous personal uses. It is of use to the farmer in selling his pro- 
duce, to the professional man in selling his services, to the 
member of an organization in persuading others to join his 
organization or attend its functions, to the public-spirited 
citizen in soliciting support for a community chest drive, and 
above all to the high school graduate in selling himself when 
applying for a position. A similar analysis of other business 
subjects will show that most of them have personal as well 
as vocational uses. 


Vocational Education 

And now we come to a fifth factor affecting the original 
aims of the commercial course—the movement to make busi- 
ness education wholly vocational. As has been pointed out, 
preparation for bookkeeping and stenographic work was, 
from the first, an aim of high school commercial education, 
but it must be admitted that the standards of achievement 
in bookkeeping, shorthand, and typewriting were too often 
inexcusably low. It must also be admitted that the inferior 
standards were still further lowered in some schools by the 
undue stress which was placed on social and personal use 
aims. In the meantime, the Smith-Hughes Act, which by the 
way did not include business education, increased the prestige 
of vocational training. As a result of these several factors, 
there developed early in the past decade a strong movement 
to make business education purely vocational. If the efforts 
of the vocational enthusiasts had been limited to raising 
standards of achievement, much good might have been ac- 
complished, but unfortunately, they were not satisfied with 
merely raising standards. Some favored the elimination of 
all commercial subjects that are not 100 per cent vocational. 
According to their belief, the teaching of any subject, the out- 
come of which cannot be measured in wages, was wasted 
time; hence, they turned a cold shoulder on social business 
education and on business education for personal use. The 
extremists of all three groups seemed determined to force 
business education away from a middle ground and each 
group showed a remarkable intolerance toward the others. 


Consumer Education 


With the organization of consumer associations during re- 
cent years, and with the publication of various consumer 
periodicals, pamphlets, and books, including those published 
by the National Government, there appeared a sixth factor 
affecting business education—a clamor for consumer educa- 
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tion. This movement affected the curriculum in two ways. 
First, the consumer viewpoint was emphasized in such sub- 
jects as general business, salesmanship, advertising, retailing, 
marketing, commercial law, and commercial geography; 
second, special courses in consumer economics or consumer 
goods were introduced. The public schools should, of course, 
do everything within reason to educate and protect the con- 
sumer, but after all, the main purpose of business education 
is to prepare young people for business life. Consumer educa- 
tion may be a primary aim of some departments—the home 
economics department, for example—but it must always re- 
main a secondary aim for the business department. Unfortun- 
ately, among those interested in consumer education, there 
are extremists just as there are extremists in other desirable 
movements, and some of these extremists seem more than will- 
ing to slight the traditional aims of business education in their 
eagerness to educate the consumer. 


Salesmanship, Advertising, Marketing 


And now we come to the last factor affecting the present- 
day aims of business education—the passage of the George- 
Deen Act in 1936, which brought the training of salespeople 
rather suddenly into the foreground. This Act provides for 
financial aid, first, to schools offering selling courses to regu- 
larly enrolled high school students, and second, to classes of 
salespeople who are already employed. Unfortunately, com- 
paratively few high schools are able to meet the conditions 
which must be met if financial aid is to be received for the 
training of students still in school; consequently, classes of 
regularly employed salespeople have received the bulk of the 
aid given under the George-Deen Act. However, even though 
few schools are able to take advantage of the George-Deen 
Act, it must be admitted that the wide-spread discussion of 
the Act and of its purposes has resulted in a general apprecia- 
tion of the need for training high school students for sales 
work. The result has been a remarkable increase in the num- 
ber of schools offering salesmanship, retailing, advertising, 
and marketing. 

So much for the changes in aims and for the factors that 
produced the changes. The question that we must now face 
is whether, from the apparently clashing views, we can formu- 
late a list of objectives that will be acceptable to administrators, 
teachers, employers, and taxpayers alike. The task of compil- 
ing such a list is a formidable but not a hopeless one. In fact, 
two agencies that are national in scope have already prepared 
sets of aims which, although they need revision badly, may 
well serve as bases for sets of objectives adopted by individual 
high schools. 

Acceptable Objectives 


The first of these agencies—the National Council of Busi- 
ness Education—in 1936 asked the twenty-seven commercial 
education associations affiliated with the Council at that time 
to submit what they considered to be desirable outcomes of 
commercial education. These suggested outcomes were then 
compiled by a committee of the National Council, as follows:* 

1. Vocational efficiency in at least one business occupation, 
such as bookkeeping, stenography, selling, or office machine 
operation, sufficient to permit a graduate to secure an initial 
business position. 

2. The ability to adapt oneself to occupational changes 
brought about by inventions or social and economic changes. 

3. Knowledge of the business practices, and proficiency in 
the business skills, needed by an intelligent consumer. 

4. An appreciation and understanding of the more im- 
portant economic problems of present-day life, with a desire 
to contribute to their solution. 

5. The development of a personality which will be wel- 
comed in business and society alike. 

6. High ethical business standards. 


1Summary Statement of Learning Outcomes for Commercial Edu- 
cation, Journal of Business Education, October, 1936, Page 26. 
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In connection with the foregoing aims, the Council makes 
the following statement: 

“It is to be understood that the foregoing outcomes are 
suggested for the commercial subjects as a group, but not 
for the commercial curriculum, for the latter will contain 
academic as well as commercial subjects, and will naturally 
include such outcomes as mastery of the tools of learning, 
worthy home membership, and good health.” 

The second agency—The Cooperative Study of Secondary 
School Standards, in 1938 set up the following Outcomes for 
Business Education, which outcomes are used in helping to 
evaluate high schools. The following are the outcomes 
— - 

. Knowledge of the language of business. 

2. A general notion of the economic nature of business. 

3. Vocational efficiency in at least one occupation sufficient 
to permit a graduate to secure an initial position. 

4. Ability to adapt oneself to occupational changes brought 
about by inventions of social or economic changes. 

5. Knowledge of the business practices and proficiency in 
those business skills needed by all intelligent consumers. 

6. Development of a personality which will be welcomed 
in business and society alike. 

A comparison of the two sets of aims shows that five of them 
are found in both lists. All the aims found in both lists, ex- 
cept one, can be traced to the various movements discussed 
in this article. The one exception—the ability to adapt one- 
self to occupational changes—was conceived by those prepar- 
ing the lists. Notwithstanding this fact, many educators con- 
sider that aim to be one of the most important in the two 
lists. The depression showed us only too clearly what hap- 
pens when employees, losing their jobs, are unable to adapt 
themselves to other kinds of work. For such people, discour- 
agement, and then government relief, come as a matter of 
course. 

Mastery of General Principles Important 

The ability to adapt oneself to occupational changes de- 
pends largely upon a mastery of general principles rather 
than upon extreme specialization. The man who has a thor- 
ough knowledge of the general principles of bookkeeping can 
readily change from keeping books for a garage to keeping 
books for a market. The girl who understands the general 
principles of salesmanship can change with little difficulty 
from selling groceries to selling hosiery. The stenographer 
who has really mastered the art of typewriting can easily 
change from one make of machine to another. Loss of a 
job may be a catastrophe to the person who has overspecial- 
ized; to the one who has mastered general principles, it may 
be but a temporary inconvenience. 

But to get back to the matter of the complex and apparently 
complicating aims of business education, is it not time for 
the authorities of each State to compile a set of aims for the 
guidance of the business teachers under their jurisdiction? 
Such outcomes may be based on those adopted by the Na- 
tional Council and the Cooperative Study, or they may be 
entirely original. Who originates the aims is not important. 
The important thing is that teachers, and especially young in- 
experienced teachers, need authoritative guidance, and unless 
they get such guidance they may be lost in the wilderness of 
confusing and complicating ideas. 


The ideals expressed by Thomas Jefferson 150 years ago 
have never died in this country. The chief of these is that 
inheritance and social position must never determine educa- 
tional opportunities. President James B. Conant, of Harvard 
University in the Boston Globe, February 23. 

The best angle from which to approach any problem is the 
try-angle.—The Index, Beaver Falls, 1940 


* Evaluative Criteria, Cooperative Study of Secondary School Stand- 
ards, Washington, D. C., Page 82. 
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After-School-Hour Activities for 
Junior High School Students 


Nicuoras C. Frronti, Johnsonburg 
ITH the educational theory in mind that students 
should be taught to do those things better that they 
are going to do in life anyway, the Johnsonburg Junior High 
School has attempted to meet this challenge by extra-curric- 
ular activities. 

The Johnsonburg Junior High School consists of grades 
seven and eight. It is composed of four regular subject teach- 
ers, four special teachers, and approximately one hundred and 
fifty students. The administration has organized eight clubs 
that meet once a week during the regular class day. This is 
the second year that the clubs have been organized as part 
of the regular school work and the results are satisfactory not 
only to the administration but also to the faculty and students. 

Outstanding among the results is the noticeable fact that 
many who are slow in their regular class work often assume 
a normal and sometimes a leading part in the club activities. 
This accomplishment in itself is enough to justify the time 
spent in extra-curricular activities during school hours. 

Besides taking part in the regular club activities set up by 
the administrators, extra-curricular activities have been organ- 
ized after school hours. These activities were not planned 
for only the strong and athletic type, but to provide whole- 
some recreation and education for all—especially those who 
are not adapted to more strenuous competitive play. Two 
activities have been successful in past years and another is 
being tried out this year for the first time: 

A “Chinese Checker” Contest was organized among 
the one hundred and fifty students of the junior high schools. 
Everyone is eligible. The games are played after school. The 
tournament continues until all are eliminated except one 
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student. To this student goes the honor of being the Champion 
Chinese Checker player of the junior high school and in addi- 
tion he is given a free ticket to the moving picture show as 
a reward for his ability as a Chinese Checker player. The 
students are very much interested in the tournament, not 
only as players but as spectators too. This activity is very 
easily organized because most of the students know how to 
play the game. The enthusiasm is about one hundred per 
cent. 

2. As a project in the social studies, eighth-grade students 
wrote “Olive Leaves” or friendly letters to the eighth-grade 
students of a neighboring school. This activity has been tried 
by many teachers before. 

After the students write two or three letters to their “Pen 
Pal,” it will be suggested that they ask their “Pen Pal” to 
visit them some week end. If enough students can be en- 
couraged to accept the invitation, they will be asked to come 
on a designated week end and be entertained at a reception. 
This will add much to the letter writing by creating a better 
feeling between the students of the schools, especially since 
they are rivals in athletics. 

3. Feeling that the boys are more fortunate in finding 
winter recreation than the girls, sewing clubs have been organ- 
ized for the girls. 

To join the girls must get the consent of their parents. 
Usually forty to fifty become members. The girls are divided 
into groups according to where they live in the town. This 
is planned so they won’t have far to walk during some of our 
cold snowy winter nights. Each club has its own name such 
as: The Merry Maidens, The Busy Sewers, The Gabby Six, 
etc. The only officers are a treasurer and a reporter appointed 
for each club. The clubs are directed and the entertainment 
planned by the members belonging. Each girl has the club 
meet at her home once and serves them a lunch. They meet 
once a week at seven-thirty o'clock. The first hour is spent 
in either sewing or studying. The girls embroider, crochet, 
or knit. Others use the hour to study some of their home 
school work. 

At eight-thirty the girls put away their sewing or study 
and spend the next hour as a social period. During this time 
they play games such as “Pick up Sticks,” “Heavy Heavy,” 
“Amateur Hour,” “Guessing Game,” “Monopoly,” “Quiz 
Me,” “Spin the Bottle,” “Coffee Pot,” “Lotto,” “What Hangs 
Over,” “Bingo,” etc. Sometimes the girls teach each other to 
dance. Then before they leave for home at nine-thirty a 
tureen lunch is served. 

Dues of five cents are collected at each meeting. This 
money is deposited in the bank. Then in the month of May 
the girls add to the amount they paid as dues and take a bus 
trip to the Pennsylvania State College campus. This usually 
is on the day State has its “Crowning of the May Queen” 
celebration. That in itself would be worth the price and ex- 
perience of making the trip. The group tours the campus, 
the fraternity section, and witnesses the baseball and track 
activities. On the way back they stop for dinner and usually 
get home at twelve o'clock. Tired, yes, but having experi- 
enced many things they may have heard of but had not 
seen. 

The above out-of-school extra-curricular activities are easily 
organized and managed. Once they are put into operation 
they function smoothly because they are managed and directed 
by the students. This, plus the fact that the students have a 
natural urge for this type of recreation, insures pleasure for 
all who participate. 


The most important stone in the foundation of public edu- 
cation is revenue. Public appreciation of schools is expressed in 
willingness to pay taxes for them. Gubernatorial Candidate 
A.]. Maxwell of North Carolina in an advertisement in North 
Carolina Education, March, 1940. 
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Junior Conservation Education 

Harotp G. Kerper, Sponsor, Sportsmen’s Club, 

Junior High School, Worcester 

ECENTLY the committee on conservation education 

of the Pennsylvania State Federation of Sportsmen’s 
Clubs made important recommendations to the Department 
of Public Instruction in the matter of junior conservation 
education. 

Conservation-minded citizens and educators are slowly but 
surely beginning to realize the importance of finding a place 
in the school program for activities relating to the conserva- 
tion of plant and animal life. Adult sportsmen’s clubs and 
organizations of a similar nature are not new and the work 
accomplished by these organizations is known to all conserva- 
tionists. However, the old adage that old dogs are not prone 
to learn new tricks comes to our mind and we suddenly be- 
come aware of the fact that conservation education involves 
certain fundamental principles of learning. 

This being true, conservation must be learned during the 
time when habits are being formed and patterns of conduct 
are being formulated in the individual. Thus conservation 
must be taught to the youth of our country and in our public 
schools. Fortunately for the schoolmen the youth of our 
country is ready to learn conservation and merely waiting for 
the opportunity to present itself. As evidence of what can 
be done in this field the writer wishes to present a resume 
of the activities of the Worcester Junior High School Sports- 
men’s Club. 

Worcester Township is located in central Montgomery 
County and is distinctly agricultural in nature. Trapping, 
gunning, and fishing are all done to some extent within the 
borders of the township. Many of the local sportsmen are 
active in sportmen’s organizations in nearby communities. 
The Junior High School has a school population of about 
125 boys and girls between the ages of twelve and seventeen. 

The first meeting of the club was held in September of 
1938. At that time approximately 30 boys became charter 
members and formed the largest club in the school. One girl 
asked permission to join but was refused due to the over- 
whelming majority of the boys. The membership now num- 
bers fifty which represents about 80% of the boys in the 
school. 

The club operates under a constitution and by-laws which 
provides for officers, dues, committees, and stated meetings. 
The standing committees are the following: Fish, game, 
forestry, program, and publicity. The names of these com- 
mittees are indicative of the duties of each. 

The regular business sessions are held every two weeks. 
The meeting lasts for about one hour and is held during 
regular school hours. A regular order of business is fol- 
lowed, during which all committees report and plans for 
future projects are discussed. At the conclusion of the busi- 
ness session the program committee provides entertainment 
for the remainder of the hour. 

Each member pays $0.50 per year dues. This entitles him 
to the club button, to enter all contests conducted by the club, 
and to participate in all activities. The contests for prizes 
create much interest. Prizes are awarded for big fish, big 
muskrats, and killing water snakes, turtles, and crows. The 
names of the winners of these contests are published in local 
newspapers. 

The following is a partial list of the conservation activities 
of this club since its inception in September 1938: 

About 50 game shelters built and maintained 

About 100 Game Commission posters posted 

About 25 Fish Commission posters posted 

. About 40 crows killed 

. Approximately 50 water snakes killed 

. Approximately 2 bushels of shellbarks and black walnuts 
collected and turned over to district forester for planting 


(Turn to page 342) 
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From the President 


_— months that have passed since the meetings of our 
annual convention last December have been busy, happy 
months for your president. Busy, because many invitations 
have been received and accepted to visit and speak to groups 
of our members; and happy, because these visits have been 
received so cordially. 

During these months your president has attended and 
spoken at the meetings of two Convention Districts, three 
State Teachers Colleges, and twenty-one Local Branches. 

The leaders of these groups throughout the State are keen, 
alert, and progressive, and they are watchful for opportunities 
to serve the best interests of their members. And the mem- 
bers of these groups have received with eagerness and en- 
thusiasm the message of the president explaining the policies 
and the program of the State Association. 

The courtesy and the kind consideration received during 
these visits have been much appreciated, and the fine profes- 
sional spirit displayed throughout the State has been inspiring 
and is an incentive to greater effort. 

As we approach the vacation season, the pressure of organ- 
ization activity will lessen, and our thoughts will become 
more and more occupied with plans for much needed rest and 
recreation. We wish for all of our members that the sum- 
mer will be a happy season filled with just the right mixture 
of rest, professional growth, and pleasure—Laura M. Braun. 


Tenure Opinions 


Vincent Ramik 


The Superintendent of Public Instruction, Francis B. Haas, 
reversed on April 9 the decision of the board of school di- 
rectors of the school district of Dickson City, transferring 
Vincent Ramik from the position of teacher and assistant 
principal in the senior high school to the position of teacher 
and principal of a two-teacher ungraded elementary school. 
The conclusion of Dr. Haas, based on opinions from two 
previous tenure cases, was that the transfer of Mr. Ramik was 
a demotion in type of position and that he should be rein- 
stated in his position in the senior high school. 


Mary D. Johnson McHugh 


Dr. Haas reviewed the case resulting from the dismissal 
of Mary D. Johnson McHugh by the board of school directors 
of Foster Township, Luzerne County, on a charge of persist- 
ent negligence. Mrs. McHugh had asked for a leave of ab- 
sence from September 6, 1939, to January 1, 1940, without 
giving a reason, but it appeared that pregnancy was the rea- 
son for on November 15, 1939, a child was born to the appel- 
lant. On January 2, the appellant presented herself for duty 
but was advised there was no position open for her. On Janu- 
ary 5, she received a letter from the solicitor of the board 
notifying her that she had been replaced with a regular and 
qualified teacher and that if she felt aggrieved she could have 
a hearing before the board. Upon date of January 29 a formal 
notice setting forth the charge of persistent negligence was 
addressed to the appellant and on January 30 the hearing 
was held. After considering the testimony, the board upheld 
its action in dismissing Mrs. McHugh. 

In Dr. Haas’ opinion the notice of dismissal was not in ac- 
cordance with the requirements of the School Code and the 
evidence presented does not substantiate the charge of per- 
sistent negligence. He, therefore, reversed the decision of the 
board and ordered it to reinstate Mrs. McHugh as an em- 
ployee of the district. ' 
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Information Please! 


Report of Survey of School Costs 

EACHERS and friends of education in Pennsylvania in- 

terested in promoting the public relations program as 
regards the PSEA Report of the Committee on Survey of 
School Costs will find rather complete information available 
in a number of sources. The report received wide distribu- 
tion when published in March, 1939, having been sent to the 
president of every PSEA Local Branch, to the Executive 
Council and committee members of the Association, to super- 
intendents and supervising principals, to members of the Sup- 
porting Committee of the Survey of School Costs, and to 
members of the General Assembly. 


Numerous articles pertaining to the Report have been pub- 


‘lished in the PENNsyLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


Vol. LXXXVII —No. 2 —October, 
Vol. LXXXVII —No. 5 —January, 
Vol. LXXXVII —No. 9 —May, 
Vol. LXXXVII —No. 1ro—June, 
Vol. LXXXVIII—No. 4 —December, 1939—Pages 98 & 102 
Vol. LXXXVIII—No. 5 —January, 1940—Page 172 


Senate Bill No. 789 and House Bill No. 906 which repre- 
sent the Recommendations of the Committee in legislative 
form deserve special emphasis in view of the approaching 
Regular Session of the General Assembly in 1941. Copies of 
each may be obtained from present members of the General 
Assembly. In brief Senate Bill No. 789 provides for a per- 
manent tax commission, consisting of nine members named 
by the Governor for six-year terms. The personnel is to be bi- 
partisan. The Commission would have a director as its exe- 
cutive officer. General duties of the commission would be to 
study fiscal and economic trends, prepare and publish reports 
dealing with the fiscal position of the Commonwealth, hold 
hearings on tax problems, and advise the Legislature and Gov- 
ernor regarding matters of fiscal policy. 


The commission also would establish a civil service register 
from which district assessors should be appointed for each 
county. The district assessors through the Commission would 
advise the locally appointed or elected assessors on the prob- 
lems of assessment technique. The Commission would also 
have as one of its functions the equalization of assessments 
for use by the Department of Public Instruction in distributing 
subsidies. 


The essential features of House Bill No. 906 constituted the 
major portion of the third reference listed above. 

It is entirely possible that the success of this phase of the 
PSEA legislative program will depend upon the interest and 
enthusiasm manifested by the membership. 


1938—Page 69 
1939—Page 175 
1939—Page 304 
1939—Page 337 


1941 High School Debate Topic 


Hic# school debaters throughout the nation will debate 
the following question during the school year 1940-41, 
according to C. Stanton Belfour, executive secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Forensic and Music League at the University of 
Pittsburgh: 
“Resolved: That the Power of the Federal Government 
Should be Diminished.” 

This question was selected {rom a large number submitted 
to the National University Extension Association Debate Com- 
mittee at its annual meeting in Chicago last December. Since 
that time topics were narrowed to a few for preferential vot- 
ing by the states. 
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Special Session 


HE special session of the General Assembly, in conform- 

ity with the formal proclamation of the call which Gov- 
ernor James made on April 29, convened on Monday after- 
noon, May 6. In the evening Governor James in person pre- 
sented his message to the joint assembly. 

Anticipating that a special session would be held, the Exec- 
utive Council at its meeting on March 30 voted to request 
Governor James to include in the call phases of the relief 
educational situation. President Braun, in conformity with 
this action, addressed a communication to Governor James 
(see page 303 of the May Journa), requesting that there be 
included in the call the necessary statement to provide finan- 
cial assistance to many needy districts which are now unable 
to pay teachers’ salaries when due and to provide remedial 
legislation to correct the salary situation in fourth-class dis- 
tricts. A copy of this communication was sent, also, to 
Senator Frederick L. Homsher, chairman of the Senate Edu- 
cation Committee, and to Representative J. T. Stewart, 
chairman of the House Education Committee, requesting that 
their support be given to have these items included for legisla- 
tion in the special session. Copies of the communication were 
also sent to the Presidents of Local Branches with the request 
that they present clearly to their individual members in the 
General Assembly the financial needs in their respective areas. 


The cooperative effort of the local branches and the requests 
from many members as well as a clear statement of the situa- 
tion from the Superintendent of Public Instruction undoubtedly 
were responsible for having included in the call the question 
of aiding financially distressed districts. 

Chairman Stewart wrote a personal letter to the Governor, 
requesting that he include both aid for financially distressed 
districts and increase in the salary level of teachers in fourth- 
class districts. 

The major purpose of the special session was to provide ap- 
proximately seventy million dollars to meet the needed relief 
payments until the end of the current biennium, June 30, 1941. 
The methods proposed to secure most of this money were: 


1. Borrowing from various funds for a period of months, 
chief of which would be the motor license fund 

2. Making available excesses of appropriations to the various 
departments over the needs for the remainder of the 
biennium 

3. The use of various tax revenue receipts in the general 
fund in amounts greater than that estimated at the be- 
ginning of the biennium. 


Financially Handicapped Districts 


H. B. 12, Mr. Cordier, Lackawanna County, was the ad- 
ministration measure for assisting financially handicapped 
districts. This would make an appropriation of one million 
dollars to the Department of Public Instruction for aiding 
financially handicapped and distressed districts in such form 
and manner as shall be determined by the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction and for defraying the necessary cost of the 
administration thereof. It was introduced on Monday night, 
May 6, reported out of committee on May 7, and passed third 
reading in the House on Thursday, May g. It is not antici- 
pated that there will be any opposition to this measure in 
the Senate. 


State School Fund 


H. B. 3, Mr. Woodside, Jr., Dauphin County, provides for 
the transfer of the funds in the State School Fund in an 
amount not to exceed two million dollars to the general fund 
as one of the means to secure funds for relief. For the in- 
formation of our members it should be pointed out that the 
State School Fund is a reserve fund created by the School 
Code of 1911, the income from which was to be used to help 
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needy districts and particularly to promote rural education. 
The chief source of income was from the sale of forest prod- 
ucts, water power, and water rights belonging to the Common- 
wealth, escheated estates and other miscellaneous revenue. 
The action of the General Assembly in borrowing from this 
fund should not occasion alarm. Similar action was taken 
on two previous occasions. The first was during the last 
Pinchot administration and the second during the Earle ad- 
ministration. In each instance the amounts borrowed were 
restored to the fund. Similar provisions for the restoration 


are made in H. B. 3. 


Other Transfers 


H. B. 10, Mr. Wood, Lancaster County, amends certain 
appropriation items in the general appropriation bill passed 
at the last session. The amendments are all in the nature of 
reducing the amounts appropriated at that time. The reduc- 
tions are based on the estimated unexpended balance of spe- 
cific funds at the end of the biennium, June 30, 1941. 

In other words, the bill anticipates that there will be the 
following unexpended balances in the appropriations made 
to the Department of Public Instruction: 

Payment of salary of the Superintendent of Public 


NOIR, os, ana ree eh cogent ern ewe $2,900 
Salaries, wages, etc., Department of Public Instruction 2,500 
Salaries, wages, etc., Library and Museum ....... 8,000 
Repairs, alterations, improvement in equipment of 

Teachers Colleges dae te ae 100,000 
Soldiers’ Orphan School, Scotland .......... 12,000 


Expenses of County Superintendents eee 1,500 


Expenses of Assistant County Superintendents 3,000 
Blind children in homes 5,000 
Tuition for special education children 10,000 


The reductions in the appropriation obligations by the 
above amounts would make available in the general fund 
similar amounts for use for relief. 

A number of inquiries have been received concerning the 
reductions in the appropriation to Teachers Colleges of $100,- 
000. The appropriation for the repairs, alterations, improve- 
ments, and maintenance of Teachers Colleges made in the 
1939 session was $3,820,000. When this appropriation was 
made it was anticipated that the equipment and operation of 
the new General State Authority buildings would require an 
added maintenance cost which was included in the appropri- 
ation. The delay in equipping these institutions by the Gen- 
eral State Authority has lessened also the anticipated main- 
tenance cost. It is not anticipated, therefore, that the reduc- 
tion in this appropriation by the amount of $100,000 will 
handicap or cripple the maintenance of the State Teachers 
Colleges. 


Legislative Committee 

As in other years the Legislative Committee of the PSEA 
was in action early. It met at PSEA Headquarters on Mon- 
day, May 13, considered and reviewed in detail the legisla- 
tion introduced. It was particularly zealous and took such 
action as it considered appropriate and necessary. 

The Senate gave final approval to the bills described above 
on Wednesday, May 15. Upon approval by the Governor they 
will become law. 


Doctor Haas Confirmed 

The appointment of Francis B. Haas, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, was confirmed by the Senate on Tues- 
day evening, May 14, without a dissenting vote. This action 
gives to the State superintendency the permanency of posi- 
tion as implied in the constitutional provision that the term 
shall be for four years and the appointment shall be with the 
approval of two-thirds of the Senate. This unaminous action 
is a tribute to the high regard in which the leadership of 
Dr. Haas is held throughout the State. 
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The Milwaukee Convention 


S the date of the seventy-eighth annual convention of the 

National Education Association in Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, June 30 to July 4, approaches we present more definite 
information on the convention and its programs. The gen- 
eral plan of the convention follows: 

Registration Headquarters—Convention Hall beginning Sat- 
urday, June 29, at 9:00 a. m. 

Vespers—4:30 p. m., Sunday, June 30. Address by Daniel 
L. Marsh, president, Boston University, Boston, Mass. 

First General Session—g:00 a. m., Monday, July 1 

State Meetings—12:00 m., Monday, July 1. Delegates will 
meet in Hotel Headquarters to elect one member to each 
of the following committees: Credentials, resolutions, and 
necrology 

National Seminars—Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday after- 
noons. These meetings are open only to the members of 
the seminars 

Twelfth Life Membership Dinner—5:30 p. m., Monday, July 1 

Representative Assembly—Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day forenoons beginning at 9:00 o'clock and paralleled by 
morning assemblies with appropriate discussions on “The 
World Scene” 

Voting for Officers—Voting for president, vice-presidents, 
treasurer, and eighteen state directors will take place on 
Wednesday 

Group Meetings—More than fifty departments and allied or- 
ganizations, Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday after- 
noons 

Evening Sessions—Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday 


Proposed Amendments to NEA By-Laws 


A number of amendments have been proposed to the NEA 
By-Laws. These appear in printed form in the May issue 
of the Journal of the NEA, page 156. Pennsylvania is par- 
ticularly interested in the amendment to Article II, Section 3, 
dealing with affiliated local associations. This amendment 
was drawn at the request of the 1939 House of Delegates, 
was approved by the Executive Council, and should have the 
active support of all Pennsylvanians. 


Post-Convention Meetings 

NEA Officers and Secretaries of State Teachers Associations, 
Hotel Schroeder, July 5 and 6 

NEA Department of Elementary School Principals, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison, July 6-19. Theme: “Enrich- 
ing the Elementary School Curriculum” 

NEA Department of Classroom Teachers, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Illinois, July 8-19. Theme: “Prob- 
lems of Public Education in a Democracy” 

NEA Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois, July 8-19. 
Theme: “Understanding and Enriching the Interrelation 
of the Growing Child and Community Living” 


Pennsylvania Headquarters and Luncheon 


Pennsylvania State headquarters will be in Room 721, 
Hotel Schroeder. NEA headquarters will be in the same 
hotel. The Pennsylvania delegates and their friends will hold 
the annual luncheon and business meeting in the Green Room 
on the fifth floor of Hotel Schroeder, Monday, July 1, at 
12:00 m. 

All Pennsylvanians and their friends are cordially invited 
to make use of our State Headquarters at Hotel Schroeder for 
conference, social, and information purposes. 


National Assn. of Student Officers 
HE roth annual convention of the National Association 
of Student Officers will be held in Milwaukee, July 1, 2, 
and 3. At the same time jointly with this organization will 
be held the r4th annual convention of the National Confer- 
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ence on Student Participation in School Administration. 
Both of these are allied departments of the National Educa- 
tion Association. This year there will be four round-table 
conferences devoted entirely to the discussion of the follow- 
ing topics: Student officers, student council meetings, student 
court, and the financing of student activities. 

Room reservation must be made early and directly to the 
Y. W. C. A. for the girls and to the Y. M. C. A., 633 North 
Fourth Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, for the boys. Further 
information can be obtained from Grace M. Anderson, Grover 
Cleveland High School, Ridgewood, Queens, New York. 


Superintendents’ and Principals’ 
Conference, Pennsylvania State College 


Te eighteenth annual Superintendents’ and Principals’ 
conference of the Pennsylvania State College is scheduled 
for July 30, 31 and August 1. The conference theme is to be 
“Today’s Schools—Are They Meeting the Challenge?” 

A feature of this year’s meeting will be the Dedication of 
the new Burrowes Education building, Thursday, August 1. 
A portrait of Will Grant Chambers, Dean Emeritus of the 
School of Education, will be unveiled at these dedication cere- 
monies. 

The conference theme will be presented for discussion in 
various phases at the different sessions. Today’s Schools and 
the Family will be discussed by Harry J. Baker, director of the 
psychological clinic of Detroit public schools, and by Flora 
Thurston of the department of home economics, Cornell Uni- 
versity, at the first session on Tuesday. At the second session 
on that day, James G. McDonald, president, Brooklyn Insti- 
tute of Arts and Science, will discuss Today’s Schools and the 
International Situation. 

Today’s Schools and the Community is the topic for the 
Wednesday morning session. Laura M. Braun, President of 
the PSEA, Pittsburgh, and Harold Benjamin, dean, college of 
education, University of Maryland, will speak on effective 
community relationships. At the afternoon session Dean Ben- 
jamin and Oliver R. Floyd, supervising principal of Ben Avon, 
will answer the question, “Today’s Schools—How Effective 
Is Their Program?” Motion pictures of CCC camp activities 
will be shown. 

The annual dinner will be at Nittany Lion Inn on Wednes- 
day evening. Frank H. Koos, professor of educational admin- 
istration, will be toastmaster. 

On Thursday morning the discussion will be on Selecting 
the Teaching Personnel. The possibilities and limitations of 
National Teachers’ Examinations will be presented by Ben D. 
Wood, director, National Committee on Teachers’ Examina- 
tions; Superintendent William L. Connor, Allentown; and 
Albert Lindsay Rowland, president, STC, Shippensburg. 
Round table discussions of tenure and the rating card problems 
will be held for district and county superintendents. 

Registration will be in the Burrowes Education building and 
the meetings in the Liberal Arts building and Schwab audi- 
torium. 


Carrying Medals to Newcastle 


ILLIAM GUGGENHEIM of New York, usually on 

the distributing end of awards, was signally honored 
April 30 by action of the Benjamin Franklin High School 
faculty of Philadelphia. James S. Hall, one of the teachers, was 
the bearer of an inscribed scroll and a handsome gold medal, 
awarded to William Guggenheim, the distinguished New 
York philanthropist, for his meritorious interest in the school 
and his recent gesture in donating to the school a handsome 
bust of Benjamin Franklin. Prof. Hall journeyed to New 
York City to make the presentation—A. O. MicHENER, 
Principal. 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


Executive Council 
May 4, 1940, No. IV 

The 1940 Executive Council of PSEA met at PSEA Head- 
quarters, Harrisburg, for its fourth meeting on May 4. All 
members were present or accounted for. 

The Council transacted the following business with Presi- 
dent Laura M. Braun in the chair: 

1. Received a report from Miss Braun on contacts with 
groups throughout the State 

2. Accepted a report from the Executive Secretary on fin- 
ances, tenure cases, professional institutes, the Special Session 
of the Legislature, and the audit of the PSEA accounts. The 
Council approved the employment of A. James Eby, Morris- 
ville, to conduct the audit of the funds of PSEA for the year 
ending June 30, 1940. 

3. Discussed three topics presented by Woodman E. Huplits, 
Jr.: a. A plan for professional unity by way of single salary 
schedules b. A compromise for those coveted special depart- 
ments which suggested that the Executive Council be com- 
posed of two members of each district c. Methods of securing 
more funds for the PSEA to give fuller service 

The last two proposals were referred to the Committe on 
Constitutional Revision. 

4. Considered communications concerning the Future 
Teachers of America movement sponsored by the National 
Education Association, Teacher’s Whisky Advertising, the 
availability of speakers and exhibits of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Union League for convention district programs, 
finances of the Southeastern Convention District, the time of 
meeting of the Northeastern Convention District, and the pro- 
gram of the social studies section of PSEA. 

The Council voted to have the PSEA offer junior member- 
ship to future teachers in colleges and fixed the dues at $1. 
It also approved payment of two bills of the Southeastern Con- 
vention District from their allocation. It expressed approval 
of the program of the social studies section for next December 
and granted financial assistance in the amount of $10. 

5. Received reports from the following committees: Subcom- 
mittee on Local Branches, Subcommittee to Consider Employ- 
ment of an Attorney, Subcommittee to Consider Problems of 
the Pennsylvania Business Educators’ Association 

6. Inspected a sample submitted for insignia for the Associa- 
tion 

7. Adjourned to meet June 8, 1940, at PSEA Headquarters. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Harvey E. Gayman, Executive Secretary. 





Committee on State Board 
Examinations 


HE committee appointed by permission of the Executive 

Council of the PSEA to consider the matter of State 
Board Examinations for teachers, met at PSEA Headquarters 
Saturday, April 13, at 9:30 a. m. 

Those members present were: Milton O. Pearce, Chairman, 
Philadelphia; Aelfric James, Sr., Easton; P. A. Jones, Sharon; 
Sherman Kent, Coatesville; Carl Leech, Media; W. A. 
Murphy, Scranton; George E. Walk, Philadelphia; Roy W. 
Wiley, Butler; and Helen E. Wilson, Pittsburgh. Harvey E. 
Gayman and A. C. Moser sat with the committee. Miss Wilson 
was appointed secretary. 

The chairman requested committee members to refresh 
their memories by reading the minutes of the House of Dele- 
gates for December, 1939, in which was recorded the discus- 
sion that took place on the convention floor regarding State 
Board Examinations and the teaching profession. 

After reading these minutes, the committee listened to Mr. 
Murphy read a discussion of why teachers should require 
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new entrants into the profession to pass such examinations as 
would be given by a State Board of Examiners. Mr. Murphy’s 
paper included such statements or questions as the following: 

1. Are we an occupation or a profession? 

2. If an occupation, then join with labor. 

3. If a profession, then set up definite standards and ad- 
vance that profession. 

4. Our profession should have a code of ethics. 

5. It should have an adequate means of admission 

6. Teaching should be protected as a vocation and all people 
excluded from it who never intended to be teachers, but ac- 
cept teaching appointments because they can find no other 
line of work. 

7. Why should we continue to let people enter our profes- 
sion when it is so overcrowded that there are 400 applicants 
for every vacancy? 

Discussion followed Mr. Murphy’s presentation of such 
points as follows: 

1. New Hampshire requires all teacher candidates to take 
examinations on the laws of the State and on the curriculum 
they are to teach. 

2. Some states have State Boards who pass on admitting 
people who never went to teachers colleges. 

3. Teachers standards were compared to those of doctors 
and lawyers. 

4. Such examinations would limit the supply. This is im- 
portant because the supply usually determines the cost. If 
potatoes are plentiful they do not bring a high market. If 
we had fewer teachers we would not have existing salary con- 
ditions in fourth-class districts. 

5. Doctors and lawyers limit their entrants. 

6. To do so is not undemocratic because anyone is privileged 
to take the examinations. 

7. These examinations may eventually take away the rat- 
ing card. 

8. They will increase the respect of the public for the teach- 
ing profession and will insure the security of the teacher. 

g. How would they be administered fairly? 

10. How would you determine personality records through 
such tests? 

11. If you selected only a few at the top, would you be sure 
that no good teachers were eliminated? 

Members of the committee then drew up a list of pertinent 
questions which should be studied. These were referred to 
sub-committees for consideration or research and are to be 
reported on at the next meeting, May 18. 


Ouestions for Study 

1. Is there a demand for State Board Examinations? 

2. Is there a better way to eliminate poor teachers? 

3. What per cent would be eliminated? 

4. What can be learned from scientific study of present 
selective systems? 

5. Why have States given up such a plan? 

6. Where is it operating now? 

7. How do the Medical and Bar Association Examinations 
actually function? 

8. What relation would such a State Board have to the 
National Board of Examiners? 

g. What would such a system cost? 

10. What would be the probabilities of misuse? 

11. How would they raise professional standards? 

Respectfully submitted, 
Heten Witson, Secretary 


Civilization is man’s adoption of accepted conventions.— 


André Maurois in The Art of Living. 


Watching the clock while he is working is good training for 
a young man, if he is ambitious to become a night watchman 
in later years—The Index, Beaver Falls, 1940 
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Northeastern Convention District 


HE fifteenth annual convention of the Northeastern Con- 

vention District of the PSEA was held in Hazleton, 
April 26 and 27, with more than twelve hundred teachers, 
principals, superintendents, and other educational workers in 
attendance. The general sessions and the meetings of the 
House of Delegates were held in the high school auditorium 
and the Masonic Temple, presided over by Joseph D. Gal- 
lagher, president of the Northeastern Convention District. 
Department, section, and round table meetings were held in 
the high school auditorium. 

Speakers, with their topics, on the general programs on 
Friday, April 26, were: Frederic Snyder, Kingston, New York, 
“Keeping Ahead of the Headlines”; Alonzo Myers, New York 
University, “Teacher Rating in Relation to Tenure and Pro- 
fessional Growth”; Harry Collins Spillman, New York, “Does 
Industry Want War?”; Drew Pearson, Washington, D. C., 
“Washington Merry-Go-Round.” Superintendent of Public 
Instruction Francis B. Haas; Laura M. Braun, President of 
the PSEA; Joseph Noonan, President, State Teachers College, 
East Stroudsburg; and H. E. Gayman, Executive Secretary, 
PSEA, were the speakers at the general session on Saturday 
forenoon. 


One of the highlights of the convention was the Friendship 
Dinner held at Genetti’s Banquet Room, Friday evening. 
Speakers were: Mary B. McAndrew, past president of the 
PSEA, and Lester K. Ade, president, State Teachers College, 
Mansfield. The group was entertained by Con McCole, 
humorist. 


Music for the convention was provided by Hazle Town- 
ship High School band under the direction of Victor A. 
Oswald; the Hazleton High School band directed by D. J. 
Lewis; the advanced chorus, Hazleton High School, George 
Schwartz, director. The music program featured vocal and 
instrumental student soloists who represented their schools 
and organizations very creditably. 


Officers 


President-—-Andrew J. Cox, Scranton 
Secretary—Mollie Lawler, Jessup 


Resolutions 


1. We express to the officers of our Association, to the 
officials of the Hazleton school district, and to the teachers 
of this and surrounding communities our sincere appreciation 
of their efforts to make this a helpful and enjoyable conven- 
tion. 

2. We extend to our State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Francis B. Haas, member of the Northeastern District 
of the PSEA, our congratulations on his appointment to the 
State Superintendency of Public Instruction, and pledge him 
our support in his courageous efforts to further education and 
legislation that will protect the best interests of our public 
schools. 

3. We recommend to the Committee on Legislation of our 
State Association that they use their best efforts to protect 
the legislation already enacted for the interests of public edu- 
cation and its teachers and that they support any new legis- 
lation that will further advance these interests such as: 

(a) Adequate and dependable support of the Public Schools, 
replacing the present stop-gap method 

(b) Immediate deficiency appropriation sufficient to aid 
districts now in distress 

(c) The extension of the school term and of the salaries of 
teachers in fourth class districts to a minimum equal to that 
of third class districts 

4. We further express our belief in the necessity for legis- 
lative enactment covering the following matters: 

(a) To require the election of school directors on a non- 
partisan ballot 
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Northeastern District President 


Andrew J. Cox, head of the mathe- 
matics department of the West 
Scranton Junior High School, was 
elected president of the Northeastern 
Convention District at its meeting 
in Hazleton. 

Mr. Cox attended the Scranton 
public schools and graduated from 
Pennsylvania State College in 1933 
with the degree of bachelor of 
science in electrochemical engineer- 
ing. He took his courses in educa- 
tion at the State Teachers College, 
East Stroudsburg, and at the Uni- 
versity of Scranton. 

For the past two years Mr. Cox has been president of the 
Scranton Schoolmen’s Club and has been active in the Scran- 
ton branch, PSEA. He is a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the local branch and chairman of the research 
committee. 

















ANDREW J. Cox 





(b) The appointment of the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction by the State Council of Education 

(c) The inclusion of Sabbatical leave for the instructional 
staffs of our State Teachers Colleges 

(d) Adequate financial support to efficiently conduct the 
State Teachers Colleges 

(e) The development of a complete program of guidance 
as the basis underlying all school plans and activities. 

5. Be it resolved, that the Northeastern Convention Dis- 
trict go on record in favor of the addition of a full time at- 
torney to the PSEA Staf. 

Respectfully submitted, 
AnpREW RusHIN 
KaTHERINE O'Dea 
Besse M. WENTZEL 


Leadership Training School 
Pa. Congress, Parents and Teachers 


sp annual summer school of the Pennsylvania Congress 
of Parents and Teachers will be held at Bucknell Uni- 
versity, Lewisburg, July 8-12. 

The six courses to be offered are Program Building; Parent- 
Teacher Procedures; Leadership Training, Myra deHaven 
Woodruff, Pennsylvania supervisor of education for family 
living; Character Education, Earl S. Rudisill, Thiel College; 
Relationship of Household Science Research to Modern Living, 
Pauline Beery Mack, Pennsylvania State College; and The 


* American Family Trains for Democracy, Joseph Miller, child 


psychologist, Wilkes-Barre schools. Special conferences will 
be held on “Appearances—Their Effect on the Child” and 
“Publications”. 

Mrs. P. B. Digby, State president, will preside at the closing 
session on July 12. Frank G. Davis of Bucknell University 
will give the opening address. 

Further information can be obtained from the offices of 
the Pennsylvania Congress of Parents and Teachers, Room 15, 
Masonic Building, Harrisburg, Pa. 

“Tt lies within the mind and spirit of parents and teachers 
to work out, within the framework of democracy, solutions of 
the problems facing society today.” 

—National Parent-Teacher 
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President, Pittsburgh Teachers Assn. 





John P. Schaefer, president-elect 
of the Pittsburgh Teachers Associa- 
tion, has worked for the group three 
years as chairman of the legislative 
committee. He has been a member 
of the board of directors for one 
year. 
Mr. Schaefer started teaching 
on a partial elementary certificate 
in 1925 after completing one 
year at the University of Pittsburgh. 
He taught a one-room school in 
Franklin Township, Westmoreland 
, County, his first year and a graded 

school there the second year. From 
1927 to 1929 he was principal of the Grapeville school in 
Hempfield Township, Westmoreland County, then supervis- 
ing principal of the Whitaker school, Allegheny County, from 
1929-32. 

During these seven years Mr. Schaefer attended classes at 
the University of Pittsburgh where he graduated with the 
B.A. degree in 1932. In that year he was elected teacher of 
elementary science at the Frick school, Pittsburgh. In 1934 
he received his M.A. degree from Pitt. Since 1935 he has 
been teaching mathematics and the social studies to junior 
high students at the Fifth Avenue High School. 














Joun P. SCHAEFER 





Consumer Education Conference 

HE Williamsport Education Association has invited the 

teachers, secondary school principals, supervising prin- 
cipals, and superintendents in 10 counties, Bradford, Centre, 
Clinton, Lycoming, Montour, Potter, Northumberland, Sul- 
livan, Tioga, and Union, to attend a one-day conference on 
consumer education in the Curtin Junior High School, Wil- 
liamsport, Monday, June 24 at 9:30 a. m. 

A. M. Weaver, superintendent of Williamsport schools, will 
act as general chairman and host for the conference. Eugene 
R. Guinter of Curtin Junior High School, is chairman of the 
committee on conference for consumer education. 

The Williamsport Education Association has had a com- 
mittee studying this new field of work during the past six 
months. This committee has planned an excellent program 
for the one-day conference. Outstanding authorities on the 
field of consumer education have been obtained to prepare 
papers on specific subjects. Open discussion will follow the 
presentation of their papers. 

The subjects to be discussed are as follows: 

The Consumer Education Movement, why and how it has 

developed 

What shall be the qualifications of those who teach con- 

sumer education in the public schools? (including what 
Pennsylvania has done to date in setting up a state-wide 
program of consumer education) 

Can consumer education solve consumer problems? 

Where shall consumer education be taught in the public 

schools? 

Retailer activities in the consumer education movement 

What consumers need to know about agricultural problems 

General summarization. 

I do not believe that our democracy can afford to provide 
less educational opportunity for any of our people. On the con- 
trary, I think it should provide more adequately so that children 
in all parts of the country, from all races, and all economic 
groups, may have the best we know how to give them. It is 
the timing and the content of our education rather than its 
extent that needs to be considered critically in terms of its 
objectives —Aubrey Williams 
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Philadelphia Teachers Association 

EVEN hundred members of the Philadelphia Teachers 

Association joined in a dinner meeting at the Broad- 
wood Hotel, Thursday evening, April 11. Under the able 
direction of Milton O. Pearce, president of the Philadelphia 
Teachers Association and toastmaster, the group heard greet- 
ings from Morris Leeds, president of the Philadelphia Board 
of Education; Francis B. Haas, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction; Laura M. Braun, President of the PSEA; and 
A. J. Stoddard, superintendent of the schools of Philadelphia. 

Doctor Stoddard in his remarks referred to the service of 
professional organizations, particularly those that covered the 
larger areas such as the state and the nation. “We must con- 
stantly resist the temptation to be complacent and _pro- 
vincial,” he said. “The greatest challenge is to keep our under- 
standing of the problems of the country and the world.” He 
also urged that teachers ally themselves very definitely with 
the problems of the profession—local, State, and national. 

The main speaker of the evening was Hon. Josh Lee, U. S. 
Senator from Oklahoma. Senator Lee fulfilled the high esteem 
in which he is held as a public speaker. Using as the basis 
of his address, the pot of gold at the end of the rainbow, 
Senator Lee combined wit and wisdom in a most charming 
manner. With the use of epigrams and illustrations he con- 
stantly drove home the idea that the requisites of success are 
keen ambition, high ideals, and industry. 

A life membership in the Philadelphia Teachers Associa- 
tion was given to Clement E. Foust, who has completed fifteen 
years of service as corresponding secretary of the PTA and 
editor of the Philadelphia News Letter. 

A delightful feature of the evening was music by a mixed 
chorus of Philadelphia teachers under the able leadership of 
George L. Lindsay, director of music in the Philadelphia pub- 
lic schools. 

Education Retains Radio Rights 

HE Federal Communications Commission closed its hear- 

ing on frequency modulation March 28. The agenda 
issued in advance of the hearing implied possible threats to 
wave lengths in the higher frequencies assigned two years 
ago to school systems for broadcasting to classroom and com- 
munity. The National Education Association, together with 
the state teachers associations, took action immediately to fore- 
stall any attempt that might be made to shift educational wave 
bands to commercial use. The implied threat to these wave 
bands did not develop. All interests asking for a place to 
broadcast on frequency modulation over the ultra-high fre- 
quency waves testified that they would not wish to invade 
allocations made to education. 


Cleveland has been operating on the new wave lengths for . 


some time. New York City recently began. Lee County, 
Kentucky, under the direction of the state university, is ready 
to operate. Licenses to broadcast by frequency modulation in 
the higher wave bands are certain to be issued to a number 
of school systems during the next school year. Because of the 
economy of equipment and operation many school systems 
will find the FCC assignment greatly to their advantage. Ex- 
tensive use of frequency modulation waits only upon mass 
production of receiving sets and the adaptation of school cur- 
riculums and teaching methods to this new tool of education. 

Under date of March 2 the Executive Secretary of the PSEA 
communicated with the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, and with U. S. Senators Davis and Guffey, requesting 
that the educational wave band now allotted to education be 
retained for school broadcasting. 

It is far more important to teach a girl how to run a home 
and rear children than to prepare her for a liberal arts course 
at college. Associate Superintendent of Schools, Edwin W. 
Adams, of Philadelphia in the Philadelphia Record, March ro. 
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The Interior of the Huge Dog-Fish and the Finale scene. 
sented by the Defiance grade school, Bedford County. 
Weimert, Emma Zimmerman, Pearl Young, Louise Little, Bird Rorabaugh. 
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Leaders of the 75-piece band of Otto Township High School, 


Duke Center. L. F. Gerber is supervising principal; 


L. Hart, director of the band. 
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Pictures from “The Adventures of Pinocchio.” 
Mary McIntyre is music supervisor, and the grade school teachers are R. Lloyd 
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This operetta was pre- 


Grace E. Rankin is principal of Defiance grade school. 


Hershey claims the largest consolidated 
school in America. Its pupils and those 
of the Hershey Industrial Orphan School 
are pictured here in the new Hershey 
Stadium. In the background is the In- 
dustrial Jr.-Sr. H. S. where orphan boys 
are educated by the philanthropy of 
M. S. Hershey. Pupils in the public 
schools number 2,300 and in the Indus- 
trial school, 1,018. The total number 
of students, 3,318, is greater than the 
whole population of the community, 
3,000. 





Scene from Frank Wead’s “Ceiling Zero,” senior class 
play of Coal Township High School, Shamokin, di- 
rected by Anna T, Ryan. 


Central District High School Chorus of the Pennsylvania School Music Association, State Teachers College, Lock Haven, Novem- 


ber 14, 15, 1939. Grace Ullemeyer, Supervisor of Music, Hostess. 


Schools Represented: Alexandria, Bradford, Charleston Voc. H. S., 


Wellsboro, Clearfield, Covington, Curwensville, Emporium, Hollidaysburg, Jersey Shore, Knoxville, Middleburg, Mifflintown, Mill Hall, 
Lock Haven, Milroy, Mt. Union, Roaring Spring, Selinsgrove, St. Marys, State College. 
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Sunbury Superintendent 





The board of education of Sun- 
bury recently announced the election 
of Oliver C. Kuntzleman to the 
superintendency of the city schools, 
effective July 1, 1940. He was elected 
to complete the unexpired term of 
the late Ira S. Brinser, which ex- 
tends until July 1, 1942. 

Dr. Kuntzleman began his teach- 
ing career in a rural school in 
Dauphin County in 1917. In the 
following year and for four years 
thereafter he taught in the grammar 
grades of the Porter Township 
school district. He then taught 
English and the social studies in the high school of Porter 
Township for three years and social studies in Upper Darby 
High School for six years. He returned to serve as supervising 
principal of Porter Township for four years. The past two 
years he has been head of the department of social studies at 
the State Teachers College, Kutztown. 

After graduating from the Porter Township High School 
in 1915, Superintendent Kuntzleman began his advanced edu- 
cation at the State Teachers College, Kutztown, and completed 
its requirements in 1917. He received the degree of B.S. in 
education at Lebanon Valley College in 1925 and the M. A. 
degree from Columbia University in 1932. Administration 
and supervision were his special fields while preparing for his 
Master of Arts degree. In June, 1937, he received his doctorate 
in education at Temple University. 














Ouiver C. KuNTZLEMAN 





Haverford College President 





Felix Morley, editor of the Wash- 
ington Post, has been appointed 
president of Haverford College to 
assume office in September. He suc- 
ceeds William Wister Comfort, who 
is retiring at the end of this aca- 
demic year after 23 years as presi- 
dent of Haverford. 

Dr. Morley was born on Haver- 
ford campus 46 years ago, the son 
of Frank Morley, then professor of 
mathematics. He is a graduate of 
Haverford in the class of 1915. His 
brothers, Christopher, the novelist, 
and Frank, editorial director of Har- 
court, Brace & Co., also are Haverfordians. 

Dr. Morley followed the newspaper career a number of 
years. Then he developed an active interest in employment 
conditions while on an Army assignment for the Department 
of Labor during the World War. His knowledge of the sub- 
ject was extended by a fellowship at the London School of 
Economics and Political Science after the completion of two 
years’ honors work in modern history as a Rhodes scholar 
at Oxford. In 1930 Dr. Morley resigned a newspaper connec- 
tion to organize the Geneva office of the League of Nations 
Association of the United States. 

The following year Dr. Morley joined the staff of the 
Brookings Institute which awarded him the degree of doctor 
of philosophy in 1936. That same year, his third as editor 
of the Washington Post, he won the Pulitzer Prize for dis- 
tinguished editorial writing. 














Fetix Morey 


Men must be taught as if you taught them not 
And things unknown proposed as things forgot.—Pope 
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Brentwood Elects a Superintendent 





Brentwood’s new _ independent 
school district will be headed by O. 
H. English, now supervising prin- 
cipal of the Freeport borough schools. 
He will succeed J. D. Boydston, vet- 
eran supervising principal, who is 
retiring after more than 40 years as 
an educator. 

Superintendent English is a native 
of Bradford County, and a graduate 
of State Teachers College, Mansfield. 
He earned the B. S. degree at the 
University of Pittsburgh in 1929, his 
M. A. there in 1932, and has con- 
tinued his studies toward the degree 
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O. H. ENGLIsH 














of doctor of education. 

Mr. English’s experience includes teaching in Ambridge 
Junior High School, 1925-27; elementary principal in Am- 
bridge, 1927-33; supervising principal, 1933-36, West Deer 
Township, Allegheny County; and present position, super- 
vising principal, Freeport borough schools since 1936. 


Deputy Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 





The appointment ot 
Dorr E. Crosley of Nar- 
berth, Montgomery 
County, as deputy super- 
intendent of public in- 
struction was announced 
by Francis B. Haas, ef- 
fective May 6, 1940. 
Mr. Crosley served many 
years in the administra- 
tive work of the depart- 
ment prior to his resig- 
nation in 1936 when he 
accepted a position as 
assistant director of the 
recent survey of the pub- 
lic schools of Phila- 
del phia. 

For a few years during 
his previous service in 
the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction he served 

Dorr E. Crostey as deputy superintend- 
ent in school administration and finance. It is understood 
that his general assignment at this time will be with those 
activities of the Department having to do with professional 
and occupational education and licensure. 

Mr. Crosley is a graduate of Syracuse University and has 
had additional work at Columbia University. He entered 
the teaching profession in 1907 and he served as assistant to 
the superintendent of schools at Reading from 1915 to 1920. 











Junior Conservation Education 
(From page 334) 

7. 1500 trees from State nursery planted 
8. Assisted State men in stocking dams in nearby streams. 

From the above it is quite evident that the club has carried 
out its objectives so far as conservation is concerned. But 
what does this mean in terms of educational values? In con- 
servation activities there are involved some of the most funda- 
mental principles of learning known to present-day educators. 
Among these are: 1. Pupil need; 2. Pupil interest; 3. Concrete- 
ness of subject matter; 4. Learning by doing; 5. Competitive 
enterprise. 
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Windber Teacher Retires 





Katharine V. Reeser, well known 
Windber Junior High School teacher 
after 40 years of continuous service 
in the Windber school system, has 
announced her intention of resign- 
ing at the close of the present school 
year. Miss Reeser started teaching 
in the coal town when the borough 
was incorporated in 1g00. J. J. 
Shaffer was principal of the schools 
at that time. 

When her teaching career ends in 
May, Miss Reeser will have spent 
46 years of educational work in the 
schools of Pennsylvania. Previous 
to coming to Windber Miss Reeser taught in the schools of 
Snow Shoe, Centre County, and Mahaffey in Clearfield 
County. 

Miss Reeser attended what was formerly Lock Haven 
Normal School and later took work at Penn State and the 
University of Pittsburgh. 

Upon retiring Miss Reeser expects to travel and anticipates 
visiting Alaska and many points in the western and southern 
states. 














KATHARINE V. REESER 


On Tuesday evening, May 21, Miss Reeser was guest of 
honor at a banquet given her by the Windber Branch of the 
PSEA and the borough school directors. 





Apollo Teacher Retires 


NNA BIRD JOHNSTON, a first-grade teacher in the 

Apollo public schools, will retire at the close of the 
present term. By May 28 she will have completed forty-three 
years of service in the local schools. During her teaching 
career Miss Johnston has won the respect of her pupils and 
the very high regard of her associates. 

On Friday evening, April 12, Miss Johnston was guest of 
honor at a testimonial dinner held in the Apollo Lutheran 
Church. W. C. Crawford, supervising principal, acted as 
toastmaster. Among those present were former pupils, fellow 
teachers, both past and present, superintendents, members of 
the school board, and townspeople. Many others were present 
in thought, as was shown by greetings read from distant 
friends. 

The guest of honor was the recipient of a lovely wardrobe 
case, given her by the faculty and the board of directors as 
an expression of the high esteem in which she is held. Her 
response was typical of her gracious manner. 

Miss Johnston plans to devote much of her time to travel 
with “stop-overs” at her home in Apollo. 


Teacher Given Testimonial Dinner 


TESTIMONIAL dinner was given by the Linwood board 

of education and the faculty of the grammar school re- 
cently to honor H. Daisy Smith, a teacher in the school system 
for 50 years, who plans to retire from active service at the end 
of the present term. 

The board of directors presented Miss Smith with a Bible 
and the faculty gave her a pen and pencil set. Two former 
pupils presented flowers. 

Miss Smith was honored on another occasion recently when 
a Norway maple tree was planted on school grounds and dedi- 
.cated by the Century Club in recognition of her services. 
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M. Elizabeth Cowan Testimonial 





In tribute to fifty-one years of 
service to the schools of Chester 
County, one hundred and seventy- 
five former professional associates, 
pupils, and neighbors of M. Eliza- 
beth Cowan tendered her a testi- 
monial dinner at Coatesville Friday 
evening, May 4. She will retire in 
June from the public schools of 
Atglen, where she has served for the 
past forty-two years. 

Miss Cowan enjoys the reputa- 
tion of being one of Chester County’s 
most distinguished classroom teach- 
ers, and the many deserving tributes 
paid her were most impressive. Her unusual interest in the 
community and her many broad contacts bespeak for her a 
life of useful activity in retirement. 














M. EvizaBETH CowANn 


Cheltenham Local Branch Finishes 
Successful Year 


Fees E. WESTON, chairman of the English depart- 
ment of the senior high school and sponsor of the prize- 
winning school magazine, was unanimously elected president 
of the Cheltenham Teachers’ Association for 1940-41 at the 
annual business meeting of the Association held in the Glen- 
side school auditorium, Monday, April 22. 

Annual reports submitted by the several chairmen disclosed 
the many opportunities that had been made available to the 
group during the past year for their vocational and avocational 
growth, while a report from the secretary of the Cheltenham 
Adult School showed that a large proportion of the staff mem- 
bers had availed themselves of the opportunities for Crafts 
and Sports offered by that group. 

Herman Wessel and his committee, who had built the pro- 
gram for this year around the theme of “Education for World 
Understanding,” concluded the year’s professional activities 
with a strictly home-talent exhibition showing what effective 
work the local group has done this year from kindergarten 
through high school toward accomplishing this objective in 
the classrooms of the township. 

The approaches to this problem through skills and social 
studies in the grades, via the assembly program at the junior 
high school level, and through the Propaganda Analysis Club 
of the senior high school, were ably demonstrated by Mar- 
guerite Souder and Mrs. Anna Grieb, Mary Perrell, and I. R. 
Kraybill, after which Mrs. Ruth Postpichal and Mrs. Ina 
Van Noppen directed a discussion of activities open to the 
various age groups in both the junior and senior high schools. 

On the program during the year were such speakers as 
Leslie Pinckney Hill of State Teachers College, Cheyney, Alex- 
ander J. Stoddard, Chairman of Educational Policies Com- 
mission and superintendent of Philadelphia schools, and Paul 
Harris of Washington. 

“The Cheltenham Fortnightly,” news organ of the Associa- 
tion, has kept all members informed of the accomplishments 
of the group among which were the adoption of a Constitution, 
the organization of a Teachers’ Credit Union to encourage 
systematic savings against which one may borrow without 
paying an exorbitant interest, and the purchase of group 
health insurance. 

The officers elected for the year 1940-41, in addition to 
President Weston, are vice-president, Florence Schultz, and 
secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Elizabeth B. Scarborough. 

LeRoy G. Lugar and Malcolm M. Smith were named dele- 
gates to the Pennsylvania State Education Association Con- 
vention at Harrisburg in December. 
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University of Pittsburgh 
1940 SUMMER SESSIONS 





June 3-June 14 
June 17-June 28 
July 2-August 9 
July 2-August 23 
August 12-August 23 


Preliminary 
Pre-Two Weeks 
Six Weeks 
Eight Weeks 
Post-Two Weeks 


Branch Sessions at Johnstown and Erie 

Six Weeks Evening Courses 

Lake and Marine Laboratories for Nature Study 
and Biology Teachers 

Institute for Latin Teachers 

Engineering Surveying Camp 

Camp for Recreation Leadership and Counseling 

Laboratory Courses in the Teaching of English 

Curriculum and Reading Laboratories 

Special Courses in Music, Speech, and Fine Arts 

Distributive Education 

Workshop in Nursing Education 

Courses of Current Interest Relating to a World at 
War 

Educational Conferences 

Conference on Inter-American Relations 





CD 


For Bulletins and Information, 
Address the Director 

















A Welfare Beneficiary Rep orts 
Waynesboro, Pennsylvania, 
22 North Potomac Street 
April 21, 1940 
Pennsylvania State Education Association 
400 North Third Street 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
To whom it may concern: 

As I have not written your Association for a long while, 
do not think that I had lost my gratitude to all concerned in 
the Association. 

I have been doing some writing of essays, also some sew- 
ing; but was handicapped with a cold which caused me to 
suffer with headache. I am now recovering from the cold 
and therefore have less headache. 

I may, as soon as the weather conditions are less cold and 
rainy, take up a light Agency, but if Old Winter does not 
soon hasten away, I may take up the work of addressing 
envelopes, folding, enclosing letters for a firm. 

Late in June, if summer resort business gets underway on 
the mountain, I expect to take up work as a waitress, and do 
other light work in general, which work continues until Labor 
Day or soon thereafter. 

I have been receiving the financial aid very regularly; and 
mostly always upon same date, for which I am, as ever, very 
grateful to your Association. 

I also had to have medical services; but was always physically 
able to call at my physician’s office, for which I am so thankful. 

Luxuries, theater or any absolutely unnecessary indulgence 
which required cash, never worried me, for I am content to 
lead a quiet life with pen, needle, and good literature. I am 
a S. S. teacher of a Ladies Bible Class; therefore preparation 
of the lessons, especially at present, requires study. 

With all good wishes to each and everyone, who is con- 
nected with the PSEA and my greatest gratitude to all. 

Sincerely yours, (Signed) Netriz M. Harty 


June, 1940 


Pennsylvania Forensic and 
Music League 


State Honors—Thirteenth Annual Contest 
Harrisburg, April 26 and 27, 1940 


Forensic Honors 

Debate—1. Avonworth H. S., Ben Avon. 2. Tamaqua H. S. 
Original Oration—Haskel Hoffenburg, Sharon H. S. 
Declamation—Jack Hofen, Munhall H. S. 

Shakespeare Reading—Howard Malone, Sewickley H. S. 
Poetry Reading—Rita Rodgers, Cambridge Springs H. S. 
Extempore Speaking—Florence Houtz, Selinsgrove H. S. 
Group Discussion—Jack Van Etten, Northumberland H. S. 


Music Honors 

Bands, Class A—John Harris H. S., Harrisburg 

Bands, Class B—East Stroudsburg H. S. 

Bands, Class C—New Oxford H. S. 

Orchestras, Class A—Oil City H. S. 

Orchestras, Class B—Ebensburg-Cambria H. S. 

Orchestras, Class C—Oley Township H. S. 

String Quartets—Johna Harris H. S., Harrisburg 

Piano Trios—John Harris H. S., Harrisburg 

Woodwind Quintets—Norristown H. S. 

Brass Sextets—Hegins Township H. S., Valley View 

Three to Five Instraments—Forty Fort H. S. 

Six to Twelve Instruments—Warren H. S. 

Piano Solos—-Miriam Carper, Palmyra H. S. 

Drum Solos—Hamilton Witter, Westmont-Upper Yoder H. S., Johnstown 

Cornet Solos—David Cramer, New Castle H. S. 

Trombone Solos—Ted Lorenz, William Penn H. S., Harrisburg 

French Horn Solos—Marian Doney, Pen Argyl H. S. 

Baritone Horn Solos—Howard Milsop, Grove City H. S. 

Tuba Solos—Ralph McConnell, Bradford H. S. 

Flute Solos—Milton W. Baker, Susquehanna Township H. S., Progress 

Oboe Solos—Louis Giamo, Norristown H. S. 

Bassoon Solos—Edgar Kirk, John Harris H. S., Harrisburg 

Clarinet Solos—Joseph Leo, John Harris H. S., Harrisburg 

Violin Solos—Carol Malsh, John Harris H. S., Harrisburg 

Viola Solos—Florence Halstead, California H. S. 

Violoncello Solos—Cassel Grubb, Palmyra H. S. 

Double Bass Solos—Thelma McElroy, New Castle H. S. 

Alto Saxophone Solos—Eleanor Leo, John Harris H. S., Harrisburg 

Xylophone Solos—Alvin Washlohn, Oil City H. S. 

Girls’ Choruses, Class A—Bellevue H. S. 

Girls’ Choruses, Class B—-Ridway H. S. 

Girls’ Choruses, Class C—New Oxford H. S. 

Boys’ Choruses, Class A—Oil City H. S. 

Boys’ Choruses, Class B—-Hershey Industrial H. S. 

Boys’ Choruses, Class C—Pennsylvania Soldiers’ Orphans School, Scotland 

Mixed Choruses, Class A—Lower Merion H. S., Ardmore 

Mixed Choruses, Class B—Lemoyne H. S. 

Mixed Choruses, Class C—West Springfield H. S. 

Sight Singing, Girls’ Choruses, Class A—Hanover H. S. 

Sight Singing, Girls’ Choruses, Class B—Ridgway H. S. 

Sight Singing, Girls’ Choruses, Class C—Edinboro H. S. 

Sight Singing, Boys’ Choruses, Class A—Oil City H. S. 

Sight Singing, Boys’ Choruses, Class B—Huntingdon H. S. 

Sight Singing, Boys’ Choruses, Class C—Pennsylvania Soldiers’ Orphans 
School, Scotland 

Sight Singing, Mixed Choruses, Class A—Oil City H. S. 

Sight Singing, Mixed Choruses, Class B—Souderton H. S. 

Sight Singing, Mixed Choruses, Class C—Otto Township H. S., Duke 
Center 

Girls’ Trios—Point Marion H. S. 

Boys’ Quartets—Heishey Industrial H. S. 

Mixed Quartets—California H. S. 

Octets—Steelton H. S. 

Girls’ Ensembles—Norristown H. S. 

Mixed Ensembles—Oil City H. S. 

Soprano Solos—Betty Ellen Morris, Point Marion H. S. 

Alto Solos—Nancy Gardner, Etna H. S. 

Tenor Solos—Richard Benner, John Harris H. S., Harrisburg 

Baritone Solos—Jack James, Sharon H. S. 


Honors Award 
1. Oil City H. S. 
2. Bellevue H. S. 
3. Dale Boro H. S., Johnstown 





Surely it would only be an extremist or zealot in this cause 
who would add to the already overburdened elementary 
teacher the obligation of leading a group of immature, un- 
trained minds in a discussion of controversial subjects. Prest- 
dent C. Harold Caulfield of the San Francisco Board of Edu- 
cation on the Town Meeting of the Air, February 29. 
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Pennsylvania Association 
of Deans of Women 


November 1-2, 1940 
Penn-Harris Hotel—-Harrisburg, Pa. 
Theme: Education as a safeguard for 
freedom, tolerance, and human growth. 
An especially interesting section will 
be consultants for new deans, available 
for individual and small group confer- 
ences. Since many high school teachers 
are unable to attend until Friday evening, 
two sessions have been planned for Satur- 
day on “Guiding the high school student 
in self-development and adjustment to 
life”: the role of the high school; counsel- 
ling; bridging the gap between high 
school and college; the junior college; 
transition from school to jobs: 


Tri-State Commercial 
Edueation Assn. 


4 pe spring meeting of the Tri-State | 


Commercial Education Association | 


was held April 26 and 27 at the Hotel 
William Penn, Pittsburgh. Jean Lude- 
buehl and her committee were in charge 
of a reception, dance, and bridge which 
was held Friday evening, April 26. 

Election of officers opened the Satur- 
day morning program. 
were elected for 1941: President, W. B. 
Elliott, Elliott School of Commerce, 
Wheeling, West Virginia; first vice- 
president, Alan C. Lloyd, Munhall High 
School; second vice-president, Elizabeth 
Seberry, Langley High School, Pitts- 
burgh; treasurer, Robert L. Fawcett, 
Peabody High School, Pittsburgh; sec- 
retary, Zelma Bundy, John Marshall 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Two speakers followed the business 
meeting: G. B. Ussery, assistant to the 
general manager of the Better Business 


Bureau, Pittsburgh, and Ralph C. Hutch- | 


inson, president, Washington and Jeffer- 
son College. “Consumer Education” and 


The following | 
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“Democracy” were their topics. Senator | 


Wayland Brooks of Chicago, Illinois, ad- 


dressed the luncheon meeting on “Keep- | 


ing the United States out of War.” 


A very IMpREssIvE and colorful com- 
memorative assembly was held at Benja- 
min Franklin High School, Philadelphia, 
on Wednesday, April 17, to observe the 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the death of Benjamin Franklin on April 
17, 1790. 
upper classmen, accompanied by buglers 
and the color guard with the Franklin 
flag, made the pilgrimage to his grave at 
Fifth and Arch Street, where prayer was 


offered by Rev. E. Felix Kloman, rector | 


of historic Christ Church, and a wreath 


Following the exercises, the | 





was laid upon his last resting place by | 


James S. Hall, of the faculty. The sound- 
ing of taps concluded the ceremonies. 
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EDUCATORS-. 


a Mutual Accident 


and Health Association 


Home Office: Lancaster, Pa. 


417 LAND TITLE BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ITO04-A GRANT BL ILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 





with The Educators for one of their 
specially-designed teachers’ policies—(this 
organization has protected teachers for 30 
years; they KNOW what teachers need). 
It doesn’t cost as much as you think ... and 
the local agent can work out convenient 


terms. Then.. 


or travel, study or vegetate as you please... 
secure in the knowledge that you have a 
source of income if disability hits you. And 
such things DO happen, even in the sum- 
mer time, both sickness and accident. The 
Educators covers all accidents, diseases, 
personal quarantine ... no matter where 


you go. Then. 


should you meet with disability, that you 
had the foresight to protect yourself. A 
check from The Educators helps hasten re- 
covery ... physically, mentally, financial- 
ly. Be glad, too, that you can continue this 
generous, low-cost, NON-CANCEL- 
LABLE protection on up to age 65. Have 
a HAPPY summer, a SAFE summer. Join 


The Educators. 
00 
and up 


Plus $3 Policy Fee 


The Educators-a Mutual 
Accident and Health Association 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania PSJ-640 


WITHOUT OBLIGATION, please fur- 


nish me with details of your protection. 
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Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. We include only those that we commend to 
the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide what books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance 
with many other books which they may never have the time to read. The following announcements, unless signed, do not purport to be 
critical reviews but are intended to sunply enough information to enable readers to determine whether they wish to secure the books 


Human Nature AND THE Socrat Orper. E. L. 
Thorndike. 1039 pp. Macmillan 

The words of the author in the Preface con- 
stitute a review of this book: 

“This book presents certain facts and prin- 
ciples of psychology which students of sociology, 
economics, government, law, and other sciences 
of human affairs need to know. Psychology 
cannot as yet claim to be an adequate science 
of human thought, feeling, and action, upon 
which all the social sciences rest and with 
which they must agree. Indeed it probably has 
much more to learn from them, especially from 
anthropology and history, than they from it. 
But human biology and psychology make a sub- 
stantial contribution. They settle certain ques- 
tions outright and turn the balance for others. 

“The welfare of mankind now depends upon 
the sciences of man. The sciences of things 
will, unless civilization collapses, progress, ex- 
tend man’s control over nature, and guide tech- 
nology, agriculture, medicine, and other arts ef- 
fectively. They will protect man against dangers 
and disasters except such as he himself causes. 
He is now his own worst enemy. Knowledge 
of psychology and of its applications to welfare 
should prevent, or at least diminish, some of 
the errors and calamities for which the well- 
intentioned have been and are responsible. It 
should reduce greatly the harm done by the 
stupid and vicious. 

“IT hope that this book will be useful not only 
to college students of the social sciences, but 
also to thinking men and women. If they find 
Part I too hard and technical, it may be worth 
their while to read Part II, taking on trust what 
has been demonstrated in Part I. 

“In presenting certain facts of sociology, 
criminology, economics, political science, and 
law which the reader needs to have in mind in 
connection with the psychology of the matters 
in question, I have made much use of quota- 
tions. Where it seemed better to express the fact 
or principle in my own words I hope that the 
science in question has been nowise misrepre- 
sented.” 

Part I. General Facts and Principles. Part II. 
Special Facts, Principles, and Applications. 


CuHances ALL Arounp Us. Gerald S. Craig, 
Columbia University, and Sara E. Baldwin, 
Instructor in Methods of Reading, STC, 
West Chester. 286 pp. Illus. Ginn. $0.80 

One of a new series, New Pathways in Science, 
of seven books for a program of science in the 
elementary grades. The series gives the child 
answers to his questions about the world he 
sees about him. This book tells of the changes 
in weather and of how plants, animals, and 
people prepare for changes in weather. There 
is a description of the sun, the moon, the stars, 
and the sky. The many uses of electricity, how 
soil is made, how rocks are made, and how 
animals grow up are among other topics cov- 
ered. The story of how plants, animals, and 
people prepare for winter shows a phase of 
conservation. There is information about ani- 
mals which are helpful to man and which should 
therefore be protected. A teacher’s manual is 
available. 


AMERICAN LiFE AND ProsieMs. Charles C. 
Barnes and John B. Dail. 626 pp. Illus. 
Longmans-Green. $1.76 

A text in social studies for senior high stu- 
dents. The book is divided into two distinct 
parts: I—The Foundations of American Life; 

II—Problems of American Life. The course uses 

the contributions of history in determining the 

causes and significance of modern problems. In 
dealing with contemporary problems the authors 
have attempted to treat the problems as phases 


of present-day life rather than as portions of 
civic, economic, or social subject matter. 


Makinc Frienps Witu Music. Prelude. 144 
pp. Progress. 152 pp. $0.60 each. The 
Pilot. 195 pp. $2. William C. Hartshorn 
and Helen S. Leavitt. Ginn 

A course in music appreciation consisting of 
pupil’s books and accompanying teachers’ books 
for the upper elementary grades, junior high 
school, or senior high school. It employs a new 
idea for establishing a real understanding and 
enjoyment of music. It gives the pupil associa- 
tion with all kinds of music, from simple in- 
strumental compositions and folk tunes to 
operas and symphonies. It also brings sug- 
gestions for such development of knowledge and 
skill as will contribute to his keener apprecia- 
tion of music. 

Tue Visuat Arts IN GENERAL EpucaTIoN. A 
Report of the Committee on the Function 
of Art in General Education for the Com- 
mission on Secondary School Curriculum. 
D. Appleton-Century 

This publication, one in the series by the 
Progressive Education Association, will be 
found of value not alone by the large number of 
teachers in the field of the arts but by all teachers 
interested in an enriched Secondary School Cur- 
riculum. The treatment of integration suggests 
not alone the integration of subject matter but 
that of individuals as well. The contribution 
on “The Adolescent” is particularly revealing 
and challenging. The qualifications and prepa- 
ration of the art teacher are set forth in an 
impressive manner and include such requisites 
as personality, the desire for growth, and the 
importance of broad culture. The closing chap- 
ter is devoted to the very vital topic, “Art in 
American Life.”—C. Valentine Kirby. 


Tuinkinc In EncuisH. Book One. 
Salisbury and J. Paul Leonard. 
Illus. Scott, Foresman. $1.12 

The first-year book in the thought program, a 
senior high school composition series. It aims 
to help the boy and girl get along in the modern 
world by mastering the two-way flow of com- 
munication—the incoming channels of reading 
and listening and the outgoing channels of writ- 
ing and speaking. Sentence forms, punctuation 
marks, and writing plans are all presented from 
the standpoint of helping students “make sense”’ 
out of what they are reading, and say or write 
something that will “make sense’’ to others. The 
project sections are planned with this in mind. 

There are three groups, entitled “Reading Ex- 

periences,” “Writing Experiences”, and ‘Social 

Experiences.” 


Rachel 
350 pp. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. I113 pp. ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 1126 pp. Worip LITERA- 
TURE. 1062 pp. CoNTEMPORARY LITERA- 
TURE. 988 pp. $2.20. LiTeRaTuRE WE 
APPRECIATE. 1002 pp. LITERATURE WE 
Like. 748 pp. Illus. Edited by Russell 
Blankenship, Howard C. Hill, Rollo L. 
Lyman, Winifred H. Nash, Pauline Warner 
and Ruth Mary Weeks. Scribner’s 

This series of books entitled “Our Literary 
Heritage” for the high school presents all types 
of literature: poems, short stories, drama, songs, 
biography, essays, novels, letters, diaries, ro- 
mances, etc. The selections have social as well 
as cultural value. The major theme of ‘“Amer- 
ican Literature” is the relationship of American 
literature to American life. It contains at least 
one selection from every important American 
writer (on the high school level) from Franklin 
to Nathalia Crane. In “English Literature” all 

types of literature are presented which give a 

complete picture of English writing from the 
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beginnings to the present. ‘World Literature” 
contains 298 selections from all types of writ- 
ing and is representative of the best writing of 
all great nations. In “Contemporary Literature” 
the selections deal with the social values that are 
increasingly emphasized in education. The 
stories, poems, essays, etc., are classified as fol- 
lows: 1. Man in the World, 2. Man in Society, 
3. Man at Work, 4. Man at Play. “Literature 
We Appreciate” introduces the student to all 
the common forms of literary expression—the 
short story, the sketch, the novel, the novelette, 
the essay, poetry, narrative and lyric, and drama. 
“Literature We Like” has been written for the 
ninth-grade level. To promote purposeful read- 
ing—reading that will make an impression and 
lead to further exploration along the same lines 
of thought—the selections in this book have 
been grouped in units of interest closely related 
to important life values. Each book has a 
frontispiece in color, and a number of full-page 
and smaller illustrations. 


THE WonDERWORLD oF SciENCE. Warren Knox, 
George Stone, Morris Meister, Doris Noble. 
Book I, 128 pp. Book II, 160 pp. Book 
III, 192 pp. Illus. Scribner’s 

Illustrations in color add greatly to the ef- 
fectiveness of these science readers for the child 
in the primary grades. Children everywhere 
should be thrilled with the adventures in science 
into which these books will lead them. 


How to Reap ArrcrartT BLUEPRINTs. Albert 
A. Owens, acting director, division of school 
extension, and Ben F. Slingluff, special 
assistant, division of industrial arts, Phila- 
delphia. Winston. $4 

Dedicated to Young America, this text offers 

a new type of education for youth—aviation. 

Without the ability to read aircraft blueprints, 

journeymen, apprentices, and students are handi- 

capped in one of the most enterprising of Amer- 
ican industries. The actual content of the text 

consists of 189 text and study pages and 88 

blueprints—62 of which are in full-page size, 

10 in double-page, 8 in six-page, and 8 in 

eight-page sizes. Part I, References, acquaints 

the student with the most familiar and most 
recurring blueprint elements. Part II, Funda- 
mentals, covers the basic principles and _prac- 
tices of blueprint reading. Part III, applications 
in the Field of Aeronautics, the major section 
in the book, applies the principles learned to 
the interpretation and understanding of blue- 
prints in a specific field—aeronautics. Each 
blueprint in this section represents a print that 
actually has been used in construction of aircraft. 

An invaluable aid is the complete nomencla- 
ture of aeronautics which is alphabetically ar- 
ranged for student use. The outstanding 
format in itself is a real visual aid to learning. 

Bound in a new type ring binding, each page 

of the book is firmly placed but can be removed 

easily and replaced as desired. All prints are 
in the sizes, scales, and color of actual practice. 

In workbook style, ample space is provided for 

notes, grading, or answers to questions. 





Books Received 


D. Appleton-Century Co., 35 W. 32 St., N. Y. C.: 
Curs For You. Mildred G. Ryan. $1.50 
A. S. Barnes and Co., 67 W. 44 St., N. Y. C.: 

A Movern PuysicaL EpucaTion PRoGRAM 
FOR Boys aNp Girts. Vaughn S. Blanchard 
and Laurentine B. Collins. $2 

SorTBALL. Arthur T. Noren. $1 

The Christopher Publishing House, 1140 Col: 
umbus Ave., Boston, Mass.: 

THE Art oF UNDERSTANDING. 
Baker. $3 


Harry J.- 
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College Book Co., Columbus, Ohio: 
THE PARADE OF THE PRESIDENTS. 
and Marie Reese. $0.80 
D. C. Heath and Co., 285 Columbus Ave., 
Boston, Mass.: 
ENGLIsH IN AcTIon. Course III and Course 
IV. J. C. Tressler. $1.20 each 
Henry Holt and Co., 257 4 Ave., N. Y. C.: 
AMERICAN DEMocracy ANEW. Howard W. 
Odum, Harold D. Meyer, B. S. Holden, 
and Fred M. Alexander. $1.40 
Mopvern Verse. Book II. Revised Edition. 
Anita P. Forbes. $1 
Story oF Nations. Lester B. Rogers, Fay 
Adams, and Walker Brown. $2.28 
Iroquois Publishing Co., Syracuse, N. Y.: 
A-sERICAN History. Complete edition. South- 
yvorth and Southworth 
Journal of Chemical Education, Easton, Pa.: 
THe CHEMIsT AT Work. Roy I. Grady and 
John W. Chittum. $3 
Laidlaw Brothers, Inc., 328 S. Jefferson St., 
Chicago, Ill.: 
THe STANFORD SPELLER. 


Lloyd 


Grades Two and 


Three. Almack and Staffelbach. $0.24 
each 

Little, Brown and Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston, 
Mass.: 


PrRoBLEMs & VALUES oF Topay. One Volume 
Edition. Eugene Hilton. $1.96 
Longmans, Green & Co., 114 5 Ave., N. Y. C.: 


Livinc WitH History. Book I. Book II, 
The Milestones of Time. Book III, Build- 
ing the Commonwealth. E. H. Short. 
$0.80 each 

SHorT History or Briratn. Robert M. Ray- 
ner. $2 


Newson & Co., 72 5 Ave., N. Y. C.: 

Scnoot Days. Intermediate Arithmetic Prob- 
lems. Elsie L. Bailey and Lou Belle 
Stevens. $0.68 

The Ronald Press Company, 15 E. 26 St., 
ive ¥e Git 

Distinctive CLotHes. How to Select and 
Make Them. Frances H. Consalus, Anna 
G. Tighe, Wiiliam H. Dooley, and Mayer 
Rohr. $2.40 

Silver Burdett Co., 45 E. 17 St., N. Y. C.: 

Usinc Worps. An enriched Spelling Pro- 
gram. Lillian Billington. Bound Form, 
$0.44 or $0.48 each. Workbook form, 
$0.24 each 

University of London Press Ltd., 10-11 Warwick 
Lane, London, England: 

THE INTELLIGENCE OF A REPRESENTATIVE 
Group oF Scottish CHILDREN. A. 
MacMeeken. 5 shillings 





Pertinent Pamphlets 

BALLADS AND Soncs. Collected by the Missouri 
Folk-Lore Society. A Quarterly of Re- 
search. The University of Missouri, Col- 
umbia, Mo. $1.25 

Court Decisions on TeEacHER TENURE. Re- 
ported in 1938 and 1939. TEacHeR Lia- 
BILITY FOR Pupit InNyurtEs. Research Divi- 
sion, National Education Association, 1201 
16 St., N. W., Washington, D. C. $0.25 
each 

Girts’ CLuss oF NATIONAL ORGANIZATION IN 
THE UNITED StaTES—THEIR DEVELOPMENT 
AND PREsENT Status. A Thesis. Helen 
G. Fudge. Box 255 Rosemont, Pa. $2 

ENRICHING THE SociaL Srupies. The Public 
Affairs Pamphlets, the Headline Books. 
Silver Burdett Company, 45 E. 17th St., 
N.. ¥. €. 

Is Your Face Rep? Manners for the Ver; 
Young. Ruth L. Millett and Margaret B. 
Stephenson. $0.35. UNDERSTANDING OvR- 
sELVEsS. Helen Shacter. $0.48. McKnight 
& McKnight, Bloomington, III. 

LENGTH OF SCHOOL SEssIONsS AND CLAss PERIODS 
In Pustic ScHoots, 1938-39. TENURE AND 
ContTraAcTuAL Status oF PuBLIc SCHOOL 
TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATORS. Educa- 
tional Research Service, AASA and NEA, 
1201 16 St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


OccuPATIONAL ‘TRAINING AND RETRAINING. 
Procedure Bulletin, No. 7. Job Mobiliza- 
tion Program. Room 100, Capitol, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

Rattway LireRATURE FOR YOUNG PEoPLE. As- 
sociation of American Railroads, Transpor- 
tation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

SAFEGUARDING Our Civic Liserties. Public 
Affairs Pamphlets. Robert E. Cushman. 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, N. Y. C. $0.10 

Visuat Epucation. Dept. of Elementary School 
Principals, NEA, 1201 16th St., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

War Atias. A Handbook of Maps and Facts. 
Varian Fry. Foreign Policy Association, 8 
W. 4o St., N. Y. C. $0.25 

Worp Ancestry. Interesting Stories of the 
Origins of English Words. Willis A. Ellis. 
American Classical League, New York 
University, Washington Square East, N. Y. 
C. $0.15 

The following pamphlets may be received 
from the U. S. Government Printing Office, 

Washington, D. C.: Gettysburg National Mili- 

tary Park. 500 Books for Children, United 

States Department of the Interior, Office of 

Education 


A Department of Public 


Relations 


_ Wilkes-Barre city schools recent- 
ly, by action of the school board, 
decided to follow the lead of other pro- 
gressive cities of the country, and or- 
ganize a Department of Public Relations, 
the primary objective being to give the 
public the best opportunity possible to 
become better acquainted with the 
schools. A well organized department of 
public relations consists of four separate 
divisions: contacts with the public by 
means of a school radio program, a school 
page in the local papers, close cooperation 
with Parent-Teacher Associations, and 
contact and cooperation with civic groups. 

The first phase of the public relations 
program of the city schools is already 
in operation. Radio programs, giving 
interesting information concerning dif- 
ferent departments, are being broadcast 
each week. Plans for the development 
of the newspaper angle are being per- 
fected at the present time. It is expected 
that a school news page will be published 
in each of the local papers at the be- 
ginning of the new school year in Sep- 
tember. School news will be published 
each week. Interesting items from every 
school in the city, as well as items of in- 
terest from parent-teacher groups, custo- 
dian staff, and from the district, will be 
published regularly. Each school and 
each division from which news will be 
obtained will forward all news items to 
one central news bureau, where such 
items will be classified and prepared for 
publication. In addition to news items, 
special articles will appear from time to 
time. These will deal with special de- 
partments and divisions explaining the 
organization, function, and aims of each. 
Already a series of such articles is being 
prepared, publication of which will start 
in the near future. 
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In these times of forced economy, 
school officials, as well as tax payers, are 
anxious to avoid every unnecessary ex- 
pense. All concerned, also, desire to have 
the best in the way of educational ad- 
vantages for city school children. All 
realize that education never stands still. 
It moves slowly, never leads but eventu- 
ally adjusts itself to the demands of the 
times as well as to the demands of those 
it serves. A clear conception of the 
school system as it is will aid very materi- 
ally in making proper adjustments when 


necessary. 
The organization and direction of the 
public relations department of the 


Wilkes-Barre city schools have been 
placed in charge of A. L. Rummer, at 
present director of health and physical 
education. 


THe DeparTMENT oF SECONDARY Epu- 
caTion of the NEA is making a study of 
the influence of junior high school or- 
ganization and curriculum on attitudes 
of pupils toward further education and 
civic duty and on emotional adjustment. 
A limited number of schools is included 
in the first unit of the study. Professor 
Harold S. Tuttle of the College of the 
City of New York has been named co- 
ordinator. 

AN ALL-BACH PROGRAM was given by 
the ninth and tenth-grade music classes 
of Broughal High School, Bethlehem, as 
a music appreciation project on April ro. 
To demonstrate the difficulties of Bach’s 
life during the time he was head of the 
music department at the St. Thomas 
school, Leipzig, a short play was pre- 
sented. Many parents and friends of the 
children were present. I. H. Bartholo- 
mew, supervisor of music, served as ac- 
companist. 

More LenicH University seniors had 
been placed for jobs on April 15 than in 
any year since the University Placement 
office was organized in 1932, according 
to H. Robins Morgan, director. The total 
placed is 128, nearly two times as many 
as the 70 men who were placed on this 
date last year. In 1938 the number was 
58, in 1937, 110, and in 1936, 49. 

MEMBERS OF THE LOCAL HISTORICAL 
cLusB of the Abington Township Senior 
High School have prepared and developed 
an historical guide for Abington Town- 
ship and vicinity. The guide lists places 
of historical interest, cites historical and 
unusual features of each, and includes 
a map showing the location of historical 
points listed. 








DO YOU WANT TO PUBLISH 
YOUR MANUSCRIPTS? 


Many scraps of modern writing and printing may at 
some future time be as precious as hieroglyphics. 
We are desirous of obtaining manuscripts for publi- 
cation in book form. 


THE VAN PRESS, Publishers 


207 Essex Street Boston, Mass. 




















~ NOTES ~ NEWS ~ 





Mitton O. Pearce has been re-elected 
president of the Philadelphia Teachers 
Association. Other officers elected were: 
Epwarp T. Myers, first vice-president; 
BiaNncuE Foster, second vice-president; 
Anna Pike Haas, recording secretary; 
CaTHLEEN M. CHAMPLIN, corresponding 
secretary; JoHN W. Hirwner, treasurer. 


Artuur E. Brown, headmaster of 
Harrisburg Academy for the past 28 
years, is retiring at the end of this school 
year because of ill health. His resigna- 
tion was accepted with great regret by 
the trustees of the academy. 


Ceci, Frank Batpwin, formerly dean 
of Penn Hall, Chambersburg, has been 
chosen headmaster of Harrisburg Acad- 
emy to fill the vacancy caused by the re- 
tirement of Arthur E. Brown. 


S. Gorpon Rupy, principal of Enola 
High School, has been elected president 
of the Cumberland County Principals’ 
Association. Others elected are S. P. 
Bomgardner, New Cumberland, vice- 
president; J. L. Barner, Lower Allen con- 
solidated school, secretary; and C. W. 
Hoover, Enola, treasurer. 


Tue Corus oF State TEACHERS Cot- 
LEGE, Cheyney, broadcast, Saturday, 
May 4, over Station KYW, with Leslie 
Pinckney Hill directing. This is one of 
two final broadcasts of the college year. 


JoHn F. Fercuson, who retires at the 
close of the present school year as super- 
vising principal of the Forney, Webster, 
Allison, and Vernon buildings of Harris- 
burg, was honored April 30 at a dinner 
given by the Forney Parent-Teacher 
Association. Mr. Ferguson has worked 
in the Harrisburg school district since 
1911. Before that time he taught in the 
high schools of New Bloomfield, New- 
port, Steelton, and Carlisle. 


A. J. Sropparp, superintendent of 
schools in Philadelphia, will be the 
speaker at Lehigh University’s 72d com- 
mencement exercises on Tuesday, June 11. 


ELEANor ANGLIN of the Myers school, 
Cheltenham Township, has accepted the 
position of assistant editor of Jack and 
Jill, a current publication for elementary 
school children. 


Donatp Cook, 24 E. Wharton Rd., 
Glenside, Abington High School gradu- 
ate of the class of January, 1938, has just 
signed up with WCAU to rewrite news- 
cript for Taylor Grant, commentator. 


Hersert M. Levan, supervising prin- 
cipal of the North Wales public schools 
for 16 years, resigned the post at a meet- 
ing of the board of education May 7. 


Epna Purvis, 24 E. Wharton Rd., Glen- 
side, A. H. S. 1937, a junior at Beaver 
College, has just been appointed manag- 
ing editor of the Beaver News. 








CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA BUSINESS COLLEGE 
323 MARKET STREET 
HARRISBURG - 


Approved by the State Committee on Business School Standards 


PENNSYLVANIA 











When ill can you employ a substitute for a week without salary or at 
HALF salary when not confined to your home? Our plan pays FULL 
RATE from FIRST DAY whether or not illness is confining. 


COLUMBIAN PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, Binghamton, N. Y. 
For information write TEACHERS DIVISION, Box 82, Valencia, Pa. 














When You Change Your Address 


Whenever you change your residence address notify the PSEA office, 400 
North Third Street, Harrisburg, Pa., at once. Otherwise you fail to receive 


the Journat and the Association is caused unnecessary expense. 








J. Mitton Rossine, supervising prin- 
cipal of Glen-Nor High School, Glen- 
olden, Delaware County, was given a tes- 
timonial dinner by the faculty of the high 
school, Thursday evening, April 18, at 
Strath Haven Inn, Swarthmore. The 
dinner was to express the respect of the 
faculty for Mr. Rossing’s achievements 
and strong leadership during the ten years 
he has been administrative head of the 
high school. Fifty-three persons attended 
the dinner. These included Mr. and Mrs. 
Rossing, who were the guests of honor, 
thirty-three members of the faculty, sev- 
eral former members of the faculty, and 
wives and friends of faculty members. 


J. C. Werrick, superintendent of Ab- 
ington Township schools, and Lewis P. 
MacKenzie, architect, recently secured 
final approval on plans and specifications 
for the new gymnasium at Abington 
High School from the Department of 
Public Instruction and Department of 
Labor and Industry in Harrisburg. The 
new gymnasium will have a seating ca- 
pacity of approximately 1500. Collap- 
sible bleacher seats are to be installed; 
when closed, these take up approximately 
three feet of space. A folding partition 
is planned for the middle of the 48 by 
go foot playing floor, thus making avail- 
able two separate gymnasiums in which 
physical training classes for both boys 
and girls may be conducted simultan- 
eously. Plans have also been made for a 
corrective gymnasium room for special 
activities, a wrestling room, shower and 
locker rooms, and offices for the physical 
training instructors, as well as locker, 
shower, and dressing rooms for visiting 
sports teams. The new building’s second 
floor will provide the high school band 


with a large rehearsal room. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF JOURNALISM at 
Pennsylvania State College will offer 
again this summer the course in super- 
vision and management of school publi- 
cations introduced at last year’s summer 
session. This course is designed to meet 
the needs of present and prospective 
faculty advisers in the field of school 
publications. It includes a study of 
editorial, advertising, circulation, and 
business methods; organizing and train- 
ing the school publication staff; typo- 
graphy, make-up illustration, and print- 
ing processes. The school yearbook as 
well as the school newspaper receives de- 
tailed attention. The course will be given 
under the direction of Professor Donald 
W. Davis. 


Haverrorp Cotece will build a four- 
story addition to its college library at a 
cost of $125,000. The wing, designed 
to house 150,000 volumes, is expected to 
be ready for use in the fall. 
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© Luray Caverns Corp. 


Swiss Cottage Way, Caverns of Luray, Va : 
The caverns of Luray, Page County, Virginia, are formed under a great hill in 


the famous Shenandoah Valley. 
larged and developed extensively. 


They were discovered in 1878 and have been en- 
An added attraction at Luray is the new Singing 


Tower, a massive 117 foot stone shaft, wherein is contained a Carillon of forty- 


seven bells. 








Tue Downinctown InpusrriaL and 
Agricultural School at Downingtown is 
anxious to secure any damaged, obsolete, 
or discarded pieces of science laboratory 
furniture and equipment. Although it 
is a State-aided vocational school for 
Negro boys and girls its limited budget 
will not cover the cost of necessary equip- 
ment to fulfill the science laboratory re- 
quirement to become accredited. Inci- 
dentally, its faculty of eleven teachers is 
proud of a record of 100% membership 
in the PSEA for fifteen years during 
which it has always sent a representative 
to the annual convention. Schools or col- 
leges willing to donate any articles may 
write the Principal, J. H. N. Waring, Jr. 

WEsTMINSTER CoLtecE has launched a 
drive to raise $235,000 for campus im- 
provements. In the proposed improve- 
ments are an addition to Ferguson dormi- 
tory and two additions to Browne Hall. 

THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL principals 
of Eastern Pennsylvania met at the Camp 
Curtin Junior High School, Harrisburg, 
May 3. R. R. Abernethy, superintendent 
of Harrisburg schools, welcomed the 
group at a luncheon served in the school 
cafeteria. 

THe CHELTENHAM TownsHip TEACH- 
ERs’ AssociATION has purchased a master 
policy covering a group insurance plan 
for benefit of its members. 

Four CHILDREN from the Wyncote 
school, Cheltenham Township, accom- 
panied Marion Whitely to hear “Car- 
men” which was given recently in Phila- 
delphia by the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany. The pupils came home with lib- 
rettos and compared victrola records of 
the opera with their librettos. 


ALLEGHENY Cini held a Founders’ 
Day program on the local campus on 
Wednesday, April 24, to commemorate 
the arrival 125 years ago of its first presi- 
dent. As the coming of the Reverend 
Timothy Alden to Meadville on April 
24, 1815, was an important prelude to 
the actual founding of the college in June 
of that year, so the exercise was an over- 
ture to Allegheny’s formal 125th anni- 
versary observance, June 6-10. Timothy 
Alden and his family, natives of New 
England, set out from New York City on 
February 15, 1815. The journey took 
them south into Virginia, thence north 
and west to Pittsburgh. With keeled 
boat, they made their way up the Alle- 
gheny River and French Creek, and out 
of that slow water voyage came the name 
of the new college. 
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POCONO PINES, PA. 


Beautiful Mountain Estate surrounding 
= lake “Atop the Poconos.”” Sand Beach, 
= Golf, Clay Tennis Courts, Riding, Bi- 
” eyeling, ‘Activities Staff, Delicious Food 
tastefully prepared. Evening entertain 
ments. Latest Movies. Congenial Com- 
panions. Restricted $20.00 Weekly. 


PHILADELPHIA Office: Commercial Trust Bldg., Rittenhouse 0730 

















“Pll have 
PROTECTION 
wherever I go 








ITY or country, by train or by plane, 

no matter where my vacation plans take 
me I can go carefree. I am protected in the 
event of accident or sickness by T. P. U. 
My Peerless Certificate assures me generous 
benefits, guards my vacation funds. Should 
hospitalization be necessary I would receive 
an extra 50% . $37.50 per week.” 


Over 27,000 teachers rely on T. P. 
protect them against the expenses of un- 
expected sickness, accident or quarantine. 
Mail coupon today and we’l! tell you why. 


SPU 
Teachers Protective Union 


TPU Building 
Lancaster, Pa. 
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PLEASANT HILL PUPILS PRESENT PATRIOTIC PAGEANT 
The pupils of Pleasant Hill Schools, Nineteenth and Chestnut Streets, Lebanon, 
presented a Patriotic Pageant entitled “Memories of America” for the Pleasant Hill 
PTA on February 19, in the Donaghmore Building. 
The directors of the program were Ruth Keene and John R. Earnest, principal. 
This program was also presented at the annual POS of A meeting, Camp 58 of 
Jonestown in commemoration of Washington’s Birthday. 





An Exchange of Teachers 


i order to provide a clearing-house for 
teachers who wish to exchange posi- 
tions with teachers from another state 
or country, the International Exchange 
Teachers has been organized by Fred- 
erick Eby, Jr., at 423 W. 120 St., New 
York City. 

Organizations which have been pion- 
eers in encouraging international ex- 
changes are the English Speaking Union 
and the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women. The Progressive Edu- 
cation Association has sponsored ex- 
changes within the United States and 
with the possessions. 

The services of the Exchange are avail- 
able for a modest fee to cover the ex- 
penses of arranging the exchanges. It 
is a non-profit organization. 

Assurances have been received from a 
number of leading Latin American and 
Canadian educators that they will wel- 
come exchanges. Quite a number of 
exchange positions are now available for 
Pennsylvania teachers. Teachers inter- 
ested in participating in this goodwill 
experiment are asked to get in touch 


with Mr. Eby. 


THE SIXTH CONFERENCE on Education 
and the Exceptional Child, under the 
auspices of the Child Research Clinic of 
the Woods Schools at Langhorne, was 
held May 14. The topic under discus- 
sion was “Character Education and the 
Exceptional Child.” 


Necrology 

KATHERINE LoncsHorE, well known 
Hazleton school teacher, died April 13 
at the Geisinger Memorial Hospital, 
Danville, from the effects of a heart at- 


tack. She was a teacher in the Hazleton 
elementary and high schools for a total 
period of 48.1 years, and resigned as a 
teacher February 12 of this year because 
of her health. 

In addition to the work she did so well 
in the classroom she worked hard to 
achieve objectives for teachers of Penn- 
sylvania. These objectives included re- 
tirement legislation for teachers, salaries 
commensurate with the time required to 
prepare to teach, and tenure of office. She 
was a member of the joint committee of 
fifteen which worked to develop a Re- 
tirement System for Pennsylvania teach- 
ers. 

Wiuiam T. Gorpon, former superin- 
tendent of Coatesville schools, died May 
2 in his g5th year. He served Coatesville 
as its first superintendent for a period of 
42 years until his retirement in 1918. 

Etta M. Lukens, a teacher in the 
Philadelphia schools for 53 years, died 
suddenly May 2. Miss Lukens, who was 
gI, retired from teaching in 1920. 

Cyrus Apter, president of Dropsie 
College, Philadelphia, died at his home 
in Philadelphia on April 7 at the age of 
76 years. 

Amanpa L. Crowe, 80, retired teacher 
of the Harrisburg schools, died April 17 
at the Messiah Home, Harrisburg, where 
she was a guest. 

Mauve BincHaM, 79, member of the 
first faculty at the State Teachers College, 
Slippery Rock, died at her home in Slip- 
pery Rock April 16. She began her teach- 
ing career in 1899 and retired several 
years ago. 

Rutu Keisrer, who has taught ele- 
mentary grades and special education in 
the Fifth Street school, Charleroi, ‘since 
1937, died on February 29. 


June, 1940 


Hannan Breece of Bloomsburg, a 
beneficiary of the PSEA Welfare Fund, 
died April 22. 

Emiry E. Cummines, a teacher in the 
Harrisburg schools for the past 28 years, 
died: April 29 at her home in Paxtang. 
Miss Cummings taught until April 1 of 
this year in the Vernon school. 

Mary E. Haske 1, 65, widow of Earl 
Haskell, died at her home in Gardners, 
April 21, from a complication of diseases. 
For 25 years she taught school in Adams 
and Cumberland counties, retiring in 


1937- 


Calendar 

June 30-July 4—National Education 
Assn., Milwaukee, Wis. 

July 30-August 1—18th Annual Superin- 
tendents’ Conference, Pennsylvania 
State College, State College 

September 27-28—Education Confer- 
ence, State Teachers College, Indiana 

October 2-3—Education Congress, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg 

October 4—Pennsylvania Institutional 
Teacher Placement Assn., Room 
321, Education Building, Harris- 
burg 

October 4-5—Pennsylvania State Assn. 
for Adult Education, Altoona. Head- 
quarters: Penn-Alto Hotel 

October 10-12—Western Convention 
District, Pittsburgh 

October 11-12—Pennsylvania Speech 
Assn., 2nd Annual Conference, 
Harrisburg 

October 18—Eastern Convention Dis- 
trict, Reading 

October 18—Northwestern Convention 
District, Erie 

October 18—Midwestern 
District, New Castle 

October 18—Bucknell Conference on 
Education, Bucknell University, 
Lewisburg 

October 18-19—Fall meeting, Central 
Pennsylvania Branch, National Vo- 
cational Guidance Ass’n., Bucknell 
University, Lewisburg 

October 18-1g—Southern 
District, York 

October 18-19—Annual Meeting, Penn- 
sylvania Assn. of Student Participa- 
tion in School Government, Kane 

October 24-25—Pennsylvania_ Branch, 
Department of Secondary School 
Principals, NEA, Harrisburg 

October 25-26—Pennsylvania 
Press Assn., Pittsburgh 

November 1-2—Pennsylvania Ass’n. of 
Deans of Women, Harrisburg 

November 10-16—American Education 
Week 

December 26-28—State Convention of 
PSEA, Harrisburg 

1941 

February 22-27—American Association 
of School Administrators, Atlantic 
City 


Convention 


Convention 


School 
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SUMMER AND POST-SUMMER SESSIONS FOR TEACHERS 


Ample recreational facilities and extensive professional offerings are available at the State 
Teachers Colleges. Experienced instructional] staff in each institution; lectures by eminent visit- 
ing educators. Field excursions are planned in connection with many courses. Geographic-field 
trips are offered for credit. 

All courses are accepted by the Department of Public Instruction in meeting certification re 
quirements. 


College Special Curriculums President 


Bloomsburg Business and Atypical Education Harvey A. Andruss, Acting 
California Industrial Arts and Atypical Education Robert M. Steele 
Cheyney Industrial Arts and Home Economics Leslie Pinckney Hill 
Clarion Library Paul G. Chandler 

E. Stroudsburg Health Education Joseph F. Noonan 
Edinboro Art Education Carmon Ross 

Indiana Art, Business, Home Economics & Music LeRoy A. King 
Kutztown Library an2 Art Education Q. A. W. Rohrbach 
Lock Haven Health Education John G. Flowers 
Mansfield Home Economics and Music Lester K. Ade 
Millersville Library—Industrial Arts .. Landis Tanger 
Shippensburg Adult, Business, Cooperative Education Albert Lindsay Rowland 
Slippery Rock Health Education Charles S. Miller 

West Chester Charles S. Swope 


A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the elementary field, baccalaureate degree cur- 
riculum, provides preparation for College Certificate. 

Two years of advanced work in elementary education to which those who have completed any one 
of the previous elementary curriculums may be admitted, baccalaureate degree curriculum. 

A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the junior high or secondary school fields, bac- 
calaureate degree curriculum. 

Degree curriculums in other fields: Art, Business, Health, Home Economics, Industrial Arts, Music. 
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Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal VV 








